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James  Habersham  and  Georgia  Loyalism, 
1764-1775 

By  C.  Ashley  Ellefson* 

The  period  1764  to  1775  was  a  time  of  no  little  agitation  in 
Great  Britain’s  North  American  colonies.  Patriot  and  Loyalist 
tried  to  outdo  each  other  in  their  condemnation  or  approval  of 
Parliamentary  measures  as  well  as  of  colonial  reactions  to  them. 
The  Sugar  Act,  the  Quartering  Act,  the  Stamp  Act  and  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  the  Townshend  Acts  and  nonimportation, 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the  Coercive  Acts,  the  battles  of  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord:  these  and  others  were  ardently  supported— 
some  more  ardently  than  others— and  as  passionately  condemned. 
Patriots  grew  more  radical  and  Loyalists  more  conservative  as 
England  and  America  marched  hand  in  hand  toward  civil  war. 

James  Habersham,  entrepreneur,  plantation-owner,  secretary  of 
the  colony,  president  of  the  Governor’s  Council  and  for  a  time 
acting-governor,  was  a  good  representative  of  conservative  thought 
in  Georgia,  the  youngest  of  the  colonies.  Habersham  was  both 
an  Englishman  and  a  Georgian.  He  protested  against  some  Parlia¬ 
mentary  legislation  while  he  insisted  that  he  would  always  remain 
loyal  to  Britain.  In  1765  and  early  1766,  in  letters  to  William 
Knox,  Georgia’s  agent  in  London,  he  strongly  protested  against 
the  Sugar  Act  and  the  Stamp  Act.  He  informed  Knox  of  the 
sentiment  of  Georgians  toward  this  legislation  and  suggested  argu¬ 
ments  the  agent  might  use  in  applying  for  relief  from  it.  He  did 
not  deny  Parliament’s  right  to  regulate  colonial  commerce,  and 
objected  to  regulatory  legislation  only  on  grounds  of  hardship  to 
the  colonies.  He  did  deny,  on  constitutional  grounds.  Parliament’s 
right  to  tax  the  colonies  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  revenue. 

During  the  period  of  relative  tranquility  between  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  and  1771  Habersham  was  as  silent  as  the  ^ns 
of  Liberty.  Late  in  1771,  as  acting-governor,  he  met  strong  op- 

*A  graduate  student  of  the  History  Department  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
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position  from  the  Commons  House  of  the  Assembly  over  his  right 
to  veto  its  choice  of  speaker.  As  both  acting-governor  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  colony  he  communicated  freely  with  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates,  remaining  firmly  loyal  to  the  Crown  all  the  while.  He 
explained  conditions  in  America  and  sought  advice  from  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  other  officials.  Though  he  did  not  approve  all  British 
colonial  legislation  he  did  not  criticize  the  mother  country  as  he 
had  earlier.  He  refused  to  add  his  voice  to  that  of  the  “giddy  and 
unthinking  multitude.” 

James  Habersham  migrated  to  Georgia  from  England  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  arriving  from  Beverly,  Yorkshire,  in  1738 
with  his  friend,  the  Reverend  George  Whitefield.^  Six  years  later, 
after  establishing  a  school  for  orphans  and  destitute  children  in 
Savannah  and  aiding  Whitefield  in  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  orphanage  at  Bethesda,  he  joined  Francis  Harris 
in  Georgia’s  first  commercial  venture.  This  was  an  import-export 
business  that  operated  out  of  Savannah  and  traded  with  London, 
the  W^est  Indies  and  northern  colonial  ports.  It  is  given  credit 
for  much  of  Georgia’s  early  prosperity.  Business  responsibilities 
forced  Habersham  to  resign  his  official  connections  with  the  two 
charitable  institutions  he  had  helped  to  found,  but  his  continued 
interest  in  them  is  revealed  in  his  letters. 

Habersham  in  the  next  few  years  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  Georgian  colonists  and  one  of  the  province’s  leading  citizens. 
He  owned  several  separate  plantations  and  at  one  time  198  slaves. 
King  George  II  recognized  Habersham’s  services  to  the  colony 
and  to  the  Crown  in  1754  when  he  appointed  him  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Council  and  at  the  same  time  made  him  secretary  of  the 
province.  In  1767  he  rose  to  the  presidency  of  the  Council  and 
from  July  1771  to  February  1773,  during  Governor  James  Wright’s 
nineteen-month  pilgrimage  to  England,  he  served  as  governor. 
Throughout  the  estrangement  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
that  finally  led  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  American 

1.  All  biogrraphical  information  concerning:  Habersham  is  taken  from 
Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  (hereafter  referred  to  as  COBS), 
VI  (Savannah,  1904),  5-7. 
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independence  Habersham  employed  every  means  in  his  power 
to  help  avoid  armed  rebellion,  but  his  voice  went  unheeded.  In 
August  1775,  four  months  after  Lexington  and  Concord,  he  died, 
disturbed  and  saddened,  for  he  abhorred  all  of  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences  of  revolution. 

Habersham’s  reaction  to  the  Sugar  Act  illustrates  his  early  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  conflict.  That  act  was  passed  in  1764  to  reinforce 
previous  navigation  and  mercantilist  acts  of  Parliament.  It  required 
ships  that  carried  molasses  and  sugar  from  non-British  colonies 
to  give  bond,  with  one  security  in  addition  to  the  master  of  the 
ship,  for  1000  if  the  ship  were  of  less  than  100  tons  capacity  and 
for  j[2ooo  if  it  were  larger.  If  any  non-enumerated  goods  were 
loaded  before  the  bond  was  given  both  the  goods  and  the  vessel 
were  subject  to  confiscation.  The  bond  was  to  be  forfeited  if  any 
of  the  molasses  or  syrup  was  discharged  from  the  vessel  in  any 
port  other  than  in  Britain  or  in  British  American  colonies.  After 
legally  unloading  his  cargo  and  reporting  to  the  authorities  the 
master  of  the  vessel  would  be  given  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 
The  bond  was  to  continue  for  one  year  after  the  completion  of 
the  voyage,  and  if  no  fraud  appeared  in  that  time  it  would  be 
cancelled.  Carriers  of  lumber  and  iron  from  British  colonies  were 
required  to  give  bond  for  double  the  value  of  the  cargo,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  it  be  unloaded  in  no  non-British  port.  This  bond  like 
the  first  required  one  security  in  addition  to  the  master  of  the 
vessel.’ 

These  were  the  conditions  of  the  Sugar  Act  that  would  apply 
most  disadvantageously  to  Georgia,  and  it  was  with  these  provi¬ 
sions,  which  were  set  forth  in  sections  twenty-three,  twenty-six, 
and  twenty-eight  of  the  act,  that  Habersham  was  primarily  con¬ 
cerned.  While  he  thought  first  of  Georgia,  he  advised  Knox  to 
act  in  concert  with  agents  of  any  or  all  of  the  other  colonies  in 
efforts  to  obtain  redress.  He  pointed  out  that  ships  that  carried 
both  enumerated  articles  and  lumber  or  iron  were  required  to  cany 
two  bonds.  This  might  not  limit  the  commerce  of  the  northern 

2.  Danbx  Pickering,  Statutes  at  Large,  XXVI,  41-43. 
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colonies,  where  ships  were  locally  owned,  but  Habersham  expected 
the  commerce  of  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas  to  suffer,  since 
commercial  interests  there  did  not  own  the  vessels.  Most  of  the 
commerce  of  these  provinces  was  carried  by  transients,  and  no  one, 
Habersham  thought,  should  be  expected  to  risk  bonding  someone 
whom  he  did  not  know  and  whom  he  might  never  see  again. 

Habersham  predicted  that  even  if  the  required  certificates  were 
returned  for  the  cancellation  of  the  bonds  the  persons  who  pro¬ 
vided  the  security  would  be  put  to  great  trouble  and  expense  in 
assuring  proper  cancellation.  His  main  concern,  however,  was  for 
the  honesty  of  the  transients,  who  by  his  estimate  carried  four- 
fifths  of  Georgia’s  lumber  exports  and  a  good  share  of  her  other 
exports,®  which  included  deerskins,  indigo,  raw  silk,  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine,  beef,  com,  pork,  rice,  peas,  tobacco,  barrel  staves, 
shingles,  and  cattle,  horses,  and  other  livestock.  He  felt  certain  that 
the  bond  requirement  would  all  but  prohibit  this  export  trade, 
since  the  masters  of  vessels,  strangers  to  Georgia,  would  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  finding  people  willing  to  bond  them,  and,  Habersham  im¬ 
plied,  rightfully  so,  since  many  of  the  ship-masters  would  not 
honor  the  conditions  of  the  bonds.  And  it  was  through  these 
products,  as  Habersham  told  Knox,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia 
had  acquired  most  of  their  property.  They  were  essential  in  that 
trade  through  which  Georgians  received  such  commodities  as 
linen  and  woolen  cloth,  hats,  shoes,  stockings  and  other  clothing, 
tea,  paint,  paint,  ironware,  and  slaves.^  Lumber  was  the  colony’s 
most  important  export,  but  Habersham  considered  the  individual 
shipments  of  even  this  product  to  be  of  too  little  value  to  warrant 
the  double  risk  required  by  the  Sugar  Act.® 

Though  these  views  reflect  the  sentiments  of  many  Georgians, 
they  represent  first  of  all  Habersham’s  personal  views.  The  As¬ 
sembly  instructed  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  draw  up 

3.  Habersham  to  William  Knox,  15  April  1765,  CQHS,  VI,  31-32. 

4.  Governor  James  Wright  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  20  September  1773,  CQHB,  III,  164,  166-67;  Habersham  to 
William  Knox,  Georgia’s  agent  in  I^ndon,  15  April  1765,  COU8,  VI,  31-32. 

5.  Habersham  to  Knox.  15  April  1765,  CGH8.  VI.  30-32. 
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a  protest  to  Parliament,  but  the  arguments  the  secretary  used  were 
his  own. 

Habersham  also  clearly  illustrates  the  attitude  of  conservative 
Georgians  toward  the  Stamp  Act.  He  approved  of  a  letter  that 
Knox  prepared  in  opposition  to  the  tax.  It  avoided,  he  assured 
Knox,  ‘*any  expression  that  might  tend  to  call  in  question  the 
Authority  of  Parliament  or  give  motives  for  an  Objection  to  your 
having  a  hearing.  ...”  He  believed  that  if  other  colonial  agents 
had  joined  Knox  in  his  petition,  rather  than  having  prepared  more 
radical  statements.  Commons  would  have  granted  him  a  hearing 
and  he  could  have  pointed  out  the  hardships  that  would  result  to 
America  from  such  a  bill.* 

Habersham  urged  Knox  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  petition  against  the  Stamp  Act.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
this  was  to  be  done  either  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
agents.  He  feared  that  some  of  the  colonies  would  be  too  strenuous 
in  their  opposition  to  Parliamentary  authority.  Americans  would 
gain  more  by  humbly  and  dutifully  remonstrating,  he  thought, 
than  by  denying  either  categorically  or  implicitly  their  subordina¬ 
tion  to  Britain.  He  urged  Knox  to  join  the  other  agents  in  any 
respectful  remonstrance.  Going  too  far  might  lead  to  unspecified 
“fatal”  consequences.’^ 

Habersham  need  not  have  feared  any  radical  move  on  the  part 
of  Knox.  Knox  published  a  piece  called  The  Clahns  of  the  Colonies 
Examined,  in  which  he  agreed  with  one  John  Campbell,  who  in  his 
The  Late  Regulations  of  the  Colonies  Considered  answered  the 
taxation  without  representation  argument.  Both  Knox  and  Camp¬ 
bell  accepted  the  doctrine  of  virtual  representation,  by  which  the 
whole  British  Empire  was  considered  to  be  represented  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  even  though  many  areas  did  not  elect  representatives  to  that 
body.  This  aroused  not  only  Habersham  and  the  Council  but  the 
whole  colonial  government.  On  28  October  Habersham  wrote  to 
Knox:  “Your  letter  intitled,  the  Qaims  of  the  Colonies  examined 

6.  Ibid.,  18  July  1765,  COH8,  VI,  40-41.  Tbe  other  agents,  however,  had 
perferred  to  act  alone,  and  none  of  them  was  granted  a  hearing.  See  The 
Qtorgia  Oazftte  (hereafter  referred  to  as  GG),  8  August  1765. 

7.  Habersham  to  Knox,  18  July  1765,  C0H8,  VI,  41. 
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has  given  the  greatest  Umbrage,  and  I  am  affraid  has  not  left  you 
a  single  person,  who  will  open  their  mouths  for  you  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  I  think  not  one  of  your  friends  . . .  can  justify  your  mak¬ 
ing  that  publication,  tho’  some  of  them  have  endeavored  to  offer 
the  best  reasons,  that  presented,  to  soften  your  taking  that  Mea¬ 
sure.”® 

Habersham  considered  the  doctrine  of  virtual  representation  an 
insult  to  the  most  common  understanding.  He  could  not  “fix  any 
precise  idea  to  the  word  virtual,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  in¬ 
defeasible  Birth  Right  of  a  British  American  Subject.”  “Colonial 
persons  and  property,”  he  continued,  were  subjected  to  a  “thousand 
casualties  and  inconveniences”  unknown  to  their  fellow  subjects 
in  Great  Britain.  They  could  be  represented  properly  only  by 
Americans.  They  would  cheerfully  submit  to  taxation,  but  only 
taxes  levied  by  a  legislature  “chosen  by  ourselves  to  represent  us, 
and  as  they  know  our  situation  and  circumstances,  they  are  con¬ 
sequently  best  qualified  to  impose  any  necessary  burdens  upon  us, 
but  the  others  cannot  (I  speak  with  submission)  surely  think  them¬ 
selves  possessed  of  those  very  essential  and  absolutely  necessary 
qualifications.”*  This  Habersham  wrote  in  rebuttal  to  Knox’s 
Claims  of  the  Colonies  Examined.  A  day  earlier,  on  27  October 
1765,  before  he  had  read  Knox’s  pamphlet,  he  had  informed  the 
agent  of  the  great  alarm  that  the  extended  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  Admiralty  and  the  program  of  taxation  without  repre¬ 
sentation  were  spreading  throughout  the  colony.*®  Americans  saw 
their  right  to  trial  by  their  peers  slipping  from  their  grasp  and 
being  replaced  by  Crown-app)ointed  judges  holding  court  with 
little  regard  for  justice.  Habersham  now  for  the  first  time  denied 
Parliament’s  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  Earlier  Parliamentary  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  colonies  was  being  cited  as  precedent  to  support 
Parliament’s  right  to  tax  all  British  dominions.  Habersham  insisted 

8.  28  October  1765,  COHS,  VI.  44 

9.  /bid.,  44-45.  Knox  later  became  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Plantations.  He  may  have  been  thinking  of  bis  future  when  be  wrote 
his  extremely  Loyalist  letter.  See  William  Bacon  Stevens,  A  History  of 
Georgia  (Philadelphia,  1859),  II,  42. 

10.  Habersham  to  Knox,  27  Cictober  1765,  COH8,  VI,  44. 
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that  such  previous  legislation  had  merely  presumed  the  right, 
which  did  not  prove  any  vested  or  delegated  power.  Even  while 
saying  this  Habersham  insisted  that  he  did  not  deny  Parliament’s 
right  to  tax  the  colonies." 

Habersham  surveyed  the  Stamp  Act  from  a  more  practical  stand¬ 
point  when  he  considered  the  effect  of  the  stamp  duties  on  the 
colonies.  It  would  require  annually  in  South  Carolina,  he  pointed 
out. 

Forty  Thousand  pounds  Sterling  ...  in  Silver  forever,  which  is 
perhaps  more  hard  money  than  finds  its  way  into  the  Province  in 
three  vears  on  an  average—  I  have  always  thought  that  the  annual 
tax  raised  here  to  support  our  internal  policy  is  full  as  much  as  the 
inhabitants  can  bear,  and  suppose  the  Stamps  here  to  produce  only 
one  eighth  of  what  it  would  in  South  Carolina,  it  would  amount  to 
as  much  in  one  year  ...  as  our  Tax  laws  raise  in  three,  and  perhaps 
we  have  not  >^5000  in  gold  or  silver  comes  into  the  Colony  in  five 
years,  tho’  the  act  would  require  it  in  one  year.'* 

Habersham  admitted  that  his  figures  might  be  incorrect,  as,  in 
fact,  they  were,  for  the  Stamp  Act  was  designed  to  raise  an  annual 
total  of  only  £60,000  in  all  of  the  colonies.  But  he  thought  that 
his  estimate  was  approximately  correct  and  that  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  act  would  inevitably  ruin  the  colony.  He  implied  that  he 
would  approve  of  the  lax  enforcement  of  this  act,  as  he  did  of 
previous  regulatory  acts.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  insisted 
that  he  himself  would  continue  to  observe  scrupulously  all  orders 
and  acts  of  the  British  government,  the  more  so  since  he  was  him¬ 
self  a  representative  of  the  Crown.  The  Crown  had  as  much  right 
to  faithful  servants  as  individuals  had.  Georgians,  who  were  al¬ 
ready  reacting  against  the  Stamp  Act,  should  not  lose  sight  of 
their  duty  to  the  Crown  and  carry  their  opposition  to  an  unjustifia¬ 
ble  extreme,  “as  some  of  the  Northern  people  .  .  .  (have  already] 
done.”'* 

Habersham’s  hope  was  not  to  be  realized.  By  December  too 
many  Georgians  were  in  his  opinion  attempting  to  imitate  their 

11.  COHB,  VI,  45. 

12.  27  October  1766,  COHB,  VI.  45-46. 

13.  Ibid. 
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northern  neighbors.  Resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  had  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  the  ports  and  the  courts  and  other  public  offices. 
This  interruption  of  government  and  commerce  would  ruin  the 
colony  far  more  quickly  than  would  assenring  to  the  act,  although 
it  was  assuredly  burdensome  and  ill-advised.  Violent  action,  while 
ruining  the  colony,  would  not  contribute  toward  the  repeal. 

No  one  dared  mention  this,  however.  Anyone  who  was 
known  to  favor  moderation  ran  the  risk  of  being  mobbed.  Haber¬ 
sham  informed  Knox  that  “we  are  almost  deprived  of  thinking, 
by  those  who  call,  or  rather  miscall,  themselves  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 
However  I  have  dared  to  give  my  opinion  against  the  Violence 
of  the  many  misguided  and  over  heated  Persons,  to  several  that 
I  thought  were  more  temperate,  tho’  I  must  own  with  too  little 
Success,  and  therefore  I  shall  for  the  Future  say  little  on  this  Head, 
till  Popular  Clamour  and  Passion  subsides,  when  I  have  no  doubt 
of  being  thought  a  real  Son  of  Liberty.”^^  Habersham  would  en¬ 
courage  moderation,  but  not,  it  seems,  until  the  mob  became  more 
moderate. 

Tension  mounted  in  the  early  weeks  of  1766.  Habersham’s  heart 
was  “tom  to  pieces  with  our  present  internal  Distractions.  .  .  He 
abhorred  and  detested  the  intemperate  zeal  with  which  Georgians 
were  demanding  what  they  thought  to  be  their  rights.  Such  con¬ 
duct  would  “perhaps  for  the  present  put  it  out  of  the  Power  of 
the  best  of  IGngs  to  redress  us.”  Recognizing  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  King  of  England  protected  his  prerogatives  and  the 
fruitlessness  of  an  appeal  to  him,  he  thought  that  an  appeal  to  the 
King  of  Creation  might  be  in  order.  He  said  in  this  letter  to  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Finley,  “I  shall  not  obtrude  on  your  precious 
moments  with  Politics  unless  to  engage  your  addresses  to  him 
(who  mleth  over  the  madness  of  the  People)  to  establish  Peace, 
Harmony  and  ([Confidence  amongst  us.”*“ 

A  week  later  Habersham  penned  an  epistle  to  another  divine, 

14.  Ibid.,  4  December  1765,  pp.  49-50.  Habersham  repeated  much  of  this 
same  sentiment  in  a  letter  to  Daniel  Roubadeau  of  17  December.  See  COH8, 
VI.  58. 

15.  Habersham  to  the  Reverend  Samuel  Finley  of  Nassau  Hall,  Prince 
Town,  New  Jersey,  20  January  1766,  COHB,  VI,  53. 
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the  Reverend  George  Whitefield  in  London.  There  was  such 
confusion  in  the  colony,  he  informed  his  friend  of  the  collar  and 
the  cloth,  that  every  friend  of  government  and  good  order,  indeed 
every  friend  of  the  province,  was  given  his  whole  attention  to  pre¬ 
vent,  if  possible,  what  he  again  called  fatal  consequences.  He  was 
worried  about  the  dangers  that  were  threatening  the  conservative 
element  of  the  colony.  He  insisted  that  they  meant  to  be  as  good 
patriots  as  anyone,  but  they  knew  that  the  violent  measures  of  the 
radicals  would  retard  rather  than  promote  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  He  was  still  determined  to  obey  the  laws  of  Parliament  or 
to  resign  his  official  position.  This  obedience  would  be  difficult 
in  the  face  of  the  mob,  he  knew,  and  his  flesh  trembled,  for  he 
had  received  an  anonymous  letter  which  had  threatened  both  him¬ 
self  and  his  property.  A  friend  had  advised  him  to  be  out  of  town 
two  or  three  days  hence,  which  advice  he  intended  to  follow, 
for  rumors  were  spreading  that  two  or  three  hundred  people  were 
gathering  near  Savannah.  Officials  expected  them  to  try  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  governor  and  other  public  officers  into  complete 
cessation  of  the  use  of  stamped  paper.  So  far  the  government  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  prevail  upon  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and 
their  followers  to  allow  the  officials  to  use  the  stamped  paper  to 
clear  vessels  from  the  harbor.  Habersham  did  not  expect  this  to 
continue.  Sixty  vessels  were  then  in  Savannah  harbor;  he  expected 
them  to  remain  there.  He  expressed  to  WTiitefield  his  abhorrence 
of  the  situation:  “Dreadful  it  is  to  find  one’s  Person  and  Property 
at  the  Disposal  of  the  giddy  multitude  for  surely  we  are  no  longer 
Freeman  than  the  Laws  of  our  Country  can  freely  operate  to 
protect  them—  I  must  insist  on  your  not  making  a  public  use 
of  this  scrawl  as  I  have  not  only  wrote  in  a  great  hurry,  but  with 
unreser\'edness— God  bless  you—  I  can  say  no  more—  My  Heart 
bleeds.”*" 

The  president  of  the  Council  did  not  have  to  leave  his  home. 
On  29  January  he  was  able  to  write  from  Savannah  to  Knox,  who 

16.  Habersham  to  the  Reverend  George  Whitefield  In  London,  27  January 
1766,  COH8,  VI,  54-55.  See  also  Habersham  to  Knox,  29  January  1766,  COH8, 
VI.  56. 
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was  no  longer  Georgia’s  agent  but  who  was  still  Habersham’s 
friend.”  Governor  Wright  was  standing  firm  against  the  “phrenzy 
of  the  unthinking  Multitude,”  he  wrote,  even  though  the  mob 
held  up  all  business  except  the  clearance  of  vessels.”  The  firmness 
to  which  Habersham  referred  was  Wright’s  proclamation  of  13 
November,  in  which  he  forbade  all  riotous  and  unlawful  assemblies 
and  promised  that  any  official  who  failed  to  help  enforce  the 
proclamation  would  answer  at  his  own  peril  to  the  governor.  He 
commanded  all  Georgians  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Stamp 
Act  and  the  proclamation.” 

Habersham  approved  of  the  governor’s  attitude.  He  was  him¬ 
self  willing  to  bear  his  share  of  the  insults,  for  other  members 
of  the  Council— among  them  Lewis  Johnson,  Qement  Martin, 
Francis  Harris,  and  John  Graham— had  not  flinched.  But  all  was 
not  yet  well.  He  expressed  his  fears  in  a  letter  to  Knox:  “O  Liberty 
wither  art  tho’  fled?  Surely  we  can  no  longer  be  said  to  have  a 
shadow  of  it,  than  while  the  Law  can  freely  operate  to  protect  us. 
Good  God!  did  I  ever  expect  to  see  this  day,  and  yet  1  think  all 
will  end  well  with  us,  perhaps  better,  than  in  any  of  the  northern 
colonys,  on  this  Side  Nova  Scotia.”** 

Habersham  was  convinced  that  if  all  royal  officials  in  America 
had  acted  with  the  firmness  and  courage  of  James  Wright  the 
tumult  could  have  been  controlled.  There  was  no  good  reason,  he 
told  George  Whitefield,  for  the  display  of  emotion  against  George 
III,  the  best  of  kings,  and  Parliament,  which  he  called  the  ‘‘wisest 
most  August  and  respectable  Body  of  Men”  even  though  it  was 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  colonial  situation.  Disturbances 
continued  only  because  colonial  officials  failed  to  do  their  duty. 
In  this  letter  to  Whitefield  he  requested  that  divine’s  prayers.** 

And  this  was  the  last  that  Habersham  had  to  say  about  the  Stamp 
Act.  His  house  was  not  destroyed  and  he  was  not  attacked  at 
night,  as  had  been  threatened.  By  7  February,  the  day  of  his  last 

17.  SteTens,  History  of  Otorgia,  II,  42. 

18.  Haberaham  to  Knox,  29  January  1766,  COMB,  VI,  56. 

19.  00,  14  November  1766. 

20.  Haberaham  to  Knox.  29  January  1766,  COH8,  VI,  56. 

21.  Haberaham  to  Whitefield,  7  February  1766,  C0H8,  VI,  67. 
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letter  to  VVhitefield,  rumors  of  the  impending  repeal  of  the  duty 
were  current.  Opposition  waned.  On  i8  March  1766  Parliament 
repealed  the  obnoxious  duty.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  relaxed;  they 
had  temporarily  won  their  point.  But  they  were  destined  to  have 
another  opportunity  to  challenge  Britain. 

For  five  years  Habersham  was  relatively  silent  about  the  po¬ 
litical  situation  in  Georgia,  although  during  the  fall  of  1770  he 
did  write  under  a  pseudonym  for  The  Georgia  Gazette.^  The 
Townshend  duties  of  1767  did  not  disturb  the  colony  as  the  Stamp 
Act  had,  and  the  years  that  followed  the  repeal  of  the  latter  act 
were  years  of  relative  peace.  It  was  not  until  he  became  acting- 
governor  during  Wright’s  absence  in  England  that  Habersham 
again  came  into  serious  conflict  with  the  radical  element  of  the 
colony. 

Governor  Wright  dissolved  the  Assembly  on  26  April  1771. 
Ten  weeks  later,  on  10  July,  he  sailed  for  England,  leaving  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  Georgia  with  Habersham 
for  the  next  nineteen  months.  The  right  of  the  governor’s  veto 
over  the  Commons  House’s  choice  of  its  speaker  was  to  be  a  major 
source  of  irritation  during  his  short  occupancy  of  the  governor¬ 
ship. 

Habersham  was  determined  that  neither  his  own  nor  the  king’s 
authority  should  be  trampled  on  while  he  acted  as  governor.** 
He  regarded  the  preservation  of  the  Crown’s  authority  in  Georgia 
as  an  obligation  and  he  thought  he  would  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  province  in  exact  proportion  as  he  fulfilled  that  obligation.*^ 
He  would  be  gratified  if  he  could  “acquit  .  .  .  [himself],  in  .  .  . 
[his]  Public  Capacity,  as  Honourably  and  Uprightly”  as  Wright 
had.*®  He  realized  that  Wright’s  firmness  during  the  Stamp  Act 
disturbances  had  made  many  enemies  for  the  governor,  but  he 
believed  also  that  those  who  had  showed  themselves  enemies 
of  Wright  during  that  crisis  would  some  day  be  ashamed  of  having 

22.  Habersham  to  Joseph  Habersham.  13  October  1770,  COH8,  VI,  185. 

23.  Habersham  to  Governor  James  Wright  in  London,  31  December  1771, 
CGH8,  VI,  162. 

24.  Habersham  to  Knox.  26  November  1771.  COH8.  VI.  161. 

25.  Habersham  to  Wright,  30  November  1771,  'COH8,  VI,  156. 
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opposed  one  whose  heart  was  so  filled  with  “goodness  and  up¬ 
rightness.”  Some  might  disagree  with  him  as  governor  just  as  some 
had  disagreed  with  Wright.  He  did  not  expect  to  please  all,  but 
if  he  could  satisfy  “the  wise  and  Deserving, . . .  [his]  utmost  wishes 
and  intentions  .  .  .  [would]  be  fully  answered.”  Those  whom  he 
considered  the  petulant  and  envious  would  have  to  look  elsewhere 
for  satisfaction.^ 

Habersham  refused  to  t  call  another  Assembly,  as  he  told  Knox 
in  a  letter  dated  26  November  1771,  until  he  heard  the  Crown’s 
reaction  to  the  previous  one  and  until  the  people  demanded  it.  He 
expected  the  suspension  of  the  legislative  process  to  impress  upon 
the  people  the  advantage  of  cooperating  with  the  representative 
of  the  Crown.  Once  they  realized  this  he  expected  them  to  allow 
the  governor  his  prerogatives  rather  than  risk  another  dissolution 
of  the  Assembly.  At  the  date  of  his  writing  no  one  in  the  colony 
seemed  to  feel  the  need  for  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  for  Haber¬ 
sham  had  heard  no  indications  of  dissatisfaction  either  from  those 
who  had  opp>osed  the  governor  in  the  previous  Assembly  or  from 
those  whom  he  called  the  “friends  of  government.”  Rather  the 
colony  was  tranquil,  and  Habersham  supposed  that  the  tranquility 
would  prevail  until  dangers  to  the  colony  required  some  legislative 
appropriations.  Then  people  would  universally  cry  out  for  an 
Assembly.*’  Both  Wright  and  Knox  agreed  with  Habersham  that 
this  was  probably  true.** 

Habersham  thought  that  in  any  case  it  would  be  vain  to  call  the 
legislature  into  session  until  he  heard  from  the  Crown.  He  could 
predict  what  would  happen.  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  whom  he 
would  have  to  reject,  would  be  elected  speaker.  The  rejection 
would  be  followed  by  the  Assembly’s  passing  “extraordinary” 
resolutions  and  dissolution  would  necessarily  result.  The  province 
would  be  thrown  into  confusion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  received 
such  directions  as  he  and  “perhaps  some  other  persons”  expected, 

26.  Habersham  to  John  Nutt,  28  November  1771,  CGH8,  VI,  153. 

27.  Habersham  to  Knox,  26  November  1771,  CGH8,  VI,  150-51.  See  also 
Habersham  to  the  E^rl  of  Hillsborough,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
30  April  1772,  COH8,  VI,  176. 
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all  of  this  would  be  avoided  and  business  could  proceed  as  usual.” 
He  did  not  say  what  directions  he  expected,  but  was  probably 
referring  to  the  instructions,  which  he  later  received,  to  reject  the 
first  elected  speaker  to  affirm  the  principle  of  monarchical  sov¬ 
ereignty.  This  would  test  the  loyalty  and  submission  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  bear  more  weight  than  Habersham’s  rejection  of  the 
speaker  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Four  days  later,  writing  this  time  to  Wright,  Habersham  ex¬ 
pressed  his  uncertainty  regarding  the  opinions  of  those  who  might 
run  for  election  to  an  Assembly.  Those  to  whom  he  had  spoken, 
who  were  evidently  only  three  (Chief  Justice  Anthony  Stokes, 
a  Mr.  Bryan— probably  Jonathan  Bryan,  one-time  member  of  the 
Governor’s  Council  and  later  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
and  the  Council  of  Safety*®— and  “another  Person’’),  had  suggested 
to  him  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty  during  his  administration. 
He  considered  their  suggestions  mere  attempts  to  flatter  him  at 
Wright’s  expense  and  “a  Plearing  Bait’’  to  encourage  him  to  call 
the  Assembly  into  session.  Still  he  had  heard  “not  a  whisper  .  .  . 
about  calling  an  Assembly,  nor  a  word  of  complaint  of  any  kind.” 
Though  he  looked  upon  this  silence  as  a  political  maneuver  of  the 
opposition  he  hoped  that  it  was  an  indication  of  their  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him  in  the  future.*^ 

By  the  last  day  of  December  1771,  according  to  Habersham, 
some  people  in  the  province  were  beginning  to  “growl  .  .  .  about 
the  want  of  an  Assembly.”  But  these  were  relatively  few,  and  there 
were  no  apparent  disputes  within  the  colony.”  By  February  1772 
he  distrusted  the  silence  more  than  ever.  He  expected  “the  old 
Leaven  of  rancour,”  which  he  was  certain  remained  with  many 
people,  to  reveal  itself  very  soon,  possibly  during  the  election 
that  was  scheduled  for  9  March.  Habersham  thought  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  previous  Assembly  would  be  re¬ 
elected  if  they  desired  to  be.  “The  Common  People,”  he  wrote  to 

29.  Ibid.  See  also  Habersham  to  Hillsborough,  30  April  1772,  CGH8,  VI, 
176. 

30.  See  Stevens,  History  of  Georgia.  II,  70,  104,  126.  133.  144,  149,  155. 
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Wright,  “who  are  the  principal  Electors  are  too  easily  blinded 
and  imposed  upon  by  the  specious  Pretence  of  Liberty  and  Pa- 
troitism.”“ 

Habersham,  in  a  letter  dated  1 2  March,  reported  the  election  to 
Wright.  He  had  been  justified  in  his  distrust  of  the  electorate, 
for  the  former  representatives  were  returned  to  their  seats  without 
opposition.  Indeed,  Savannah  had  been  so  quiet  on  the  day  of  the 
election  that  “a  man  must  have  been  at  some  Pains  to  know  .  .  . 
that  such  a  Transaction  was  on  Foot.”  Habersham  suggested  that 
if  friends  of  the  royal  government  had  exerted  themselves  many 
who  voted  for  the  radical  opposition  would  have  reversed  their 
votes  or  would  not  have  voted  at  all.  For  “many  of  those  poor 
People  begin  to  suspect  .  .  .  that  they  have  been  made  Cat-Paws 
to  carry  on  the  sinister  views  of  a  few  designing  Men.”  Yet  Haber¬ 
sham  did  not  believe  that  the  friends  of  the  government  would 
have  carried  the  election  even  had  they  exerted  their  greatest  ef¬ 
forts.  It  would  take  some  time  to  eradicate  those  “prejudices” 
that  had  been  “industriously  propagated”  for  nearly  seven  years 
by  those  whom  he  called  designing  men.*^ 

The  Assembly  convened  on  21  April,  and  the  trouble  began. 
Habersham  related  to  the  Assembly,  somewhat  authoritatively 
and  condescendingly,  his  Majesty’s  disapproval  of  the  Commons’ 
resolution  of  25  April  1771.“  The  House  on  that  day  had  resolved 
that  Governor  Wright’s  rejection  of  its  elected  speaker  was  a 
“high  Breach  of  the  Privilege  of  the  House,  and  .  .  .  [tended]  to 
subvert  the  most  valuable  rights  and  Liberties  of  the  People  .  .  . 
and  their  Representatives.”  They  had  resolved  further  that  the 
rejection  should  never  be  admitted  as  a  precedent  in  defense  of 
the  governor’s  prerogative,  though  they  had  accepted  the  veto  and 
had  elected  Archibald  Bulloch  speaker  in  place  of  the  rejected 
Noble  Wimberly  Jones  because  they  did  not  want  to  delay  public 

33.  17  February  1772,  COH8,  VI,  166. 

34.  12  March  1772,  CQH8,  VI,  168-69. 

35.  Address  of  Habersham  to  a  Joint  session  of  the  Assembly,  included  in 
"Proceedings  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Assembly”  (hereafter  referred  to 
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business.  Wright  had  dissolved  the  Assembly  immediately  upon 
hearing  of  the  resolution.** 

George  III,  Habersham  now  informed  the  Assembly,  believed 
that  such  a  resolution  did  not  express  the  sentiments  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Georgians,  for  it  contradicted  their  oft-repeated  loyal 
and  dutiful  expressions.  It  must  have  been  passed,  he  thought,  “in 
a  Moment  of  Inconsiderate  heat.”  But  whatever  the  cause  of  such 
action  the  King  was  determined  to  resist  firmly  any  attempt  to 
violate  the  British  Constitution.  All  of  this  was  communicated 
to  Habersham  through  Lord  Hillsborough,  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  In  a  second  letter  Hillsborough  relayed 
the  Crown’s  disapproval  of  the  Assembly’s  imprisonment  of 
Thomas  Moodie,  the  deputy-secretary  of  the  colony,  in  February 
1771  when  he  refused  to  be  examined  under  oath  by  a  committee 
of  the  Assembly.  That  body  had  no  right,  Hillsborough  asserted, 
to  examine  royal  officials,  and  to  arrogate  such  power  was  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  liberty  of  British  subjects.  Habersham  agreed.*’ 

The  Commons  House  elected  Noble  Wimberly  Jones  speaker 
just  as  Habersham  expected.  Habersham  vetoed  the  choice  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  instructions.**  Jones  was  re-elected.  Again  Hab¬ 
ersham  negatived  the  election.  Jones  was  seated  a  third  time,  but 
he  resigned  and  the  Assembly  chose  Archibald  Bulloch  in  his  place. 
Habersham,  unaware  of  Jones’  third  election  and  resignation,  ap¬ 
proved  Bulloch.  He  realized  the  truth  some  time  later  when  he 
read  the  Commons’  Journal.  On  25  April  he  asked  the  Commons 
House  to  strike  Jones’  third  election  and  resignation  from  the 
record,  the  House  refused,  and  Habersham  dissolved  the  Assem¬ 
bly.**  So  the  quarrel  became  one  of  principle.  Could  the  governor, 

36.  “Proceedings  of  the  Commons  House  of  the  Assembly’*  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  “CH”).  25  April  1771,  in  CR  (Atlanta,  1907).  XV,  312;  26  April 
1771,  XV.  315. 

37.  Address  of  Habersham  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Assembly,  included 
in  “UN”.  22  April  1772.  in  CR,  XVII.  656. 
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as  the  King’s  representative,  refuse  to  communicate  with  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  through  the  person  whom  it  elected  speaker?  Or 
could  the  Commons  House  select  a  speaker  freely  from  its  mem¬ 
bership  without  regard  to  the  views  of  the  Crown  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative? 

.  Habersham  had  threatened  earlier  to  veto  Jones’  election,  if  it 
should  occur,  even  though  he  might  not  be  instructed  to  take  such 
action.  He  neither  loved  nor  trusted  this  popular  representative. 
He  considered  Jones’  conduct  for  some  time  past  to  have  been 
opposed  to  public  welfare.  Such  behavior  was  ungrateful  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  one  whose  family  had  profited  from  the  provincial 
government  as  much  as  Jones’  family  had.  Jones  was  the  leader 
of  the  opposition,  and  he  and  his  friends  were  allegedly  guided 
by  “self-interested  and  malevolent”  motives  that  they  tried  to 
hide  from  the  people.  They  had  had  influence  enough  to  induce 
a  majority  of  the  “ignorant  altho’  honest”  representatives  in  the 
previous  Assembly  to  join  them  under  the  pretense  of  liberty. 
Jones  must  have  insisted  for  reasons  unknown  to  Habersham  on 
having  his  third  election  and  resignation  recorded  in  the  Journal.*® 
The  acting-governor  did  not  sense  that  the  whole  Assembly  might 
have  been  scheming  to  enter  a  precedent  against  royal  authority. 

In  December,  seven  months  later,  Habersham  felt  no  better 
toward  Jones.  He  hoped  that  when  the  Assembly  met  later  in  the 
month  it  would  not  elect  Jones  speaker  again,  though  this  time 
he  might  sacrifice  his  own  feelings.  He  was  willing  to  accept  Jones 
if  it  would  help  to  restore  p>eace  in  Georgia.*'  Even  so  be  believed 
Aat  he  deserved  better  treatment  from  this  “dark  and  Suspicious 
man”**  who  continued  in  his  “malevolent  and  dark  Disposition” 
toward  both  Habersham  and  Wright.**  Jones  did  in  fact  decline 
the  speakership  at  Habersham’s  request  when  the  Assembly  met 
in  December.** 
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Habersham  did  not  want  to  dissolve  the  April  Assembly.  Rather, 
he  told  the  joint  session  on  the  twenty-second,  he  hoped  to  co¬ 
operate  with  it  in  promoting  Georgian  welfare.  The  watch  duty 
at  Savannah  would  soon  have  to  be  discontinued  if  the  Assembly 
did  not  appropriate  funds  to  meet  the  expense.  Several  laws  had 
expired  and  should  be  immediately  re-enacted.*®  Habersham  recom¬ 
mended  this  legislation,  but  legislation  that  involved  greater  ex¬ 
pense  he  did  not  recommend.  The  jail  needed  strengthening;  Fort 
George,  which  provided  protection  for  Savannah,  required  im¬ 
mediate  repair;  the  workhouse,  used  for  confining  and  punishing 
fugitive  and  criminal  slaves,  was  in  similar  bad  condition;  the 
militia  required  additional  financial  support:  these  were  matters 
that  might  have  aroused  the  representatives.  If  he  had  suggested 
them  to  the  representatives  he  thought  that  they  would  have  passed 
radical  resolutions  and  he  would  have  been  forced  to  send  them 
home.  The  public  business  would  have  been  delayed.**  As  it  turned 
out,  he  sent  them  home  anyway. 

Habersham  was  convinced  that  even  in  dissolving  the  Assembly 
he  was  being  fair;  perhaps  he  had  already  been  dangerously  lenient. 
Out  of  concern  for  the  province  he  had  negated  Jones’  second 
election  when  he  probably  should  have  dissolved  the  Assembly 
immediately.  He  had  observed  before  the  harmful  consequences 
of  dissolution  and  he  repeatedly  emphasized  them.*’  He  impressed 
the  representatives  but  little. 

To  Habersham  this  was  no  mere  personal  disagreement  between 
Jones  and  himself.  He  considered  his  rejection  of  the  speaker  a 
test  of  the  Assembly’s  obedience  to  the  “just  and  indisputable 
Right  of  the  King’s  Representative,”  as  did,  probably,  the  king. 
His  obvious  reluctance  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  was  to  him  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  that  he  wanted  to  be  just  and  that  Jones  and  his 
associates  were  misleading  a  majority  in  the  Assembly  for  their 
own  ends.**  Surely  “all  good  and  unprejudiced  Men”  would  rca- 
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lize  whom  they  should  hold  responsible  for  what  Habersham 
termed  the  inevitably  bad  consequences  that  would  result  from  the 
absence  of  an  Assembly/® 

When  in  December  Jones  declined  the  speakership  Habersham 
seemed  to  have  won  his  point.  This  time,  however,  he  allowed 
Jones’  resignation  to  remain  on  the  Journal.*^  By  the  middle  of 
January  he  could  tell  Charles  Pryce,  a  London  merchant,  that 
there  was  not  a  murmer  against  his  administration.®^  A  month 
later  Wright  returned,  relieving  Habersham  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  governorship. 

Habersham  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life  convinced,  as  he  was 
from  1765,  until  1773,  that  the  happiness  of  the  American  colonies 
depended  upon  their  continued  subordination  to  Great  Britain. 
He  often  repeated  his  belief  that  Americans  would  remain  a  free 
and  prosperous  people  only  so  long  as  that  relationship  continued.®* 
He  was  disheartened  that  they  would  destroy  their  own  internal 
peace,  that  they  would  tear  out  their  own  bowels  like  vultures, 
as  he  said,  decreasing  their  own  strength  and  probably  making 
themselves  contemptible  to  every  nation  in  the  world.®* 

During  the  autumn  of  1770  Habersham  wrote  under  a 
pseudonym  for  The  Georgia  Gazette.  He  wanted  to  prove  to  the 
public  that  some  of  the  “greatest  Bawlers  for  Liberty’’  were  taking 
advantage  of  their  neighbors  and  were  using  them  to  gain  their 
own  selfish  ends.  They  had  removed  government  from  its  proper 
and  legal  channel  and  had  invested  it  in  a  mob.  And  it  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible,  he  observed,  to  keep  the  mob  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  and  justice  after  it  once  gains  power.  The  result  was 
obvious  to  him:  the  total  subversion  of  all  law  and  government  and 
the  exposure  of  both  people  and  their  property  to  violence  and 
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rapine.  He  said  he  could  illustrate  this  with  instances  from  Geor¬ 
gia’s  own  history,  but  he  did  not.  Certainly  many  had  joined  the 
Patriots  out  of  the  desire  to  promote  liberty,  but  the  misguided 
would  regret  more  than  any  the  discord  they  were  helping  to 
encourage  when  they  finally  realized  that  it  resulted  in  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  colony. 

Though  many  Patriots  were  sincere  in  their  beliefs,  many, 
Habersham  thought,  were  not.  He  expressed  his  observations  to 
his  son  Joseph:  “Liberty  as  well  as  religion  has  many  pretenders 
among  its  votaries,  and  both  are  too  often  made  a  block  of  Licen¬ 
tiousness,  for  Hypocrites  can  as  easily  cant  the  phrases  of  pa¬ 
triotism  ...  as  of  Sancity.’’" 

Patriotic  arguments  that  appeared  in  The  Georgia  Gazette  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1772  Habersham  called  “foolish  stuff.”  Those 
that  he  thought  were  written  by  John  Joachim  Zubly,  a  minister 
who  later  became  a  Loyalist  and  suffered  for  it,  he  considered 
“mere  Sophistry,  and  a  jingle  of  Words  without  meaning,  unless 
to  puzzle  and  blind  the  Minds  of  the  People,  who  are  not  capable 
of  Judging  the  Subject—  The  Chief  Justice’s  [Anthony  Stokes, 
who  remained  loyal]  are  esteemed  clever.”** 

A  month  later  the  writings  of  the  Patriots  still  appeared  to 
Habersham  to  be  “silly  and  childish  Productions.”  He  wished  that 
Georgians  would  end  the  controversy  in  the  Gazette,  for  he  was 
certain  that  it  made  the  colony  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  in¬ 
telligent  men.**  Despite  his  appeal  to  all  loyal  people  of  the 
province  to  refrain  from  contributing  to  the  argument  it  raged 
on  and  resulted,  just  as  he  expected,  in  “the  most  virulent  .  .  .  per¬ 
sonal  Invectives.”*’  Certainly  those  who  continued  to  fill  the 
Gazette  with  such  inflamatory  doctrines  desired  only  to  maintain 
the  spirit  of  disunity  and  opposition.  These  “wrong-headed  People” 
must  surely  surrender  soon,  agitation  would  cease,  and  Georgia 
would  be  free  to  continue  her  growth  toward  wealth  and  im- 
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portance.*®  It  was  some  consolation  to  Habersham  that  he  himself 
had  no  apparent  enemies  in  the  colony,  although  he  realized  that 
he  must  have  a  few  (very  few,  he  hoped)  '‘^secret  ones,  who  how¬ 
ever  do  not  shew  themselves.”®* 

Habersham  blamed  South  Carolina  for  some  of  the  disturbances 
in  Georgia.  Agitation  in  the  South  Carolina  Assembly  encouraged 
discord  among  Georgians.®*  Governor  Montagu  and  the  G)uncil 
of  that  province  were  not  strict  enough  in  enforcing  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  Crown:  they  did  not  stand  firmly  enough  against 
the  popular  clamor.  Rather  they  agreed  to  call  an  Assembly  into 
session  in  the  summer  of  1772  when  Habersham  doubted  that  they 
had  been  instructed  to  do  so,  for  the  Crown  had  not  instructed 
him  to  call  an  Assembly  for  Georgia.  Such  a  meeting  might  easily 
widen  the  breach  between  the  government  and  the  people  in 
South  Carolina,  but  Habersham  hoped  that  the  government  could 
prevent  this.  Previous  experience  proved  that  Georgia  would  feel 
the  effects  of  greater  disturbances  within  the  neighboring  colony .®‘ 

Despite  his  abhorrence  of  the  violence  in  the  colonies,  in  1775 
Habersham  could  not  altogether  approve  of  the  steps  Great  Britain 
had  taken  since  1764  in  her  effort  to  control  the  colonies.  He 
favored  peace  on  constitutional  grounds,  a  permanent  line  of  union, 
so  that  each  party  would  know  its  relative  position  and  authority.®* 
Here  he  reached  the  crux  of  the  disagreement.  Everyone,  Britisher 
and  colonial  alike,  favored  peace  on  constitutional  grounds,  but 
they  could  not  agree  on  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  It 
took  a  war  to  decide  the  question,  just  as  Habersham  expected: 
“I  expect  no  less  than  an  open  Breach  amongst  us  [he  wrote  on 
the  day  of  Lexington  and  Gjncord,  about  which,  of  course,  he  had 
not  yet  heard].  Father  against  Son,  and  Son  against  Father,  and 
the  dearest  G)nnections  broke  through  by  the  Vilient  Hands  of 
Faction  and  Party.”**  Twelve  days  earlier  he  had  written:  “Father 
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against  Son,  and  Son  against  Father,  and  the  nearest  relations  and, 
friends  combatting  each  other,  I  may  Perhaps  say  with  Truth, 
cutting  each  others  throats,  dreadful  to  think  of  much  less  to  ex¬ 
perience.”*^  By  now  Habersham  was  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
Patriots.  He  observed  in  April  that  the  people  were  “Generally 
almost  in  a  State  of  Madness  .  .  .  and  Desperation.”  He  did  not, 
judge  whether  or  not  this  madness  and  desperation  was  justified. 
He  did  think  that  if  open  war  was  to  be  avened  Great  Britain 
should  take  the  lead  in  conciliation  rather  than  try  to  “push  .  .  ., 
Americans  to  a  Sense  of  their  Duty.”*® 

Open  war  was  not  averted,  and  the  news  of  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord— the  “bloody  News  .  .  .  from  the  Northward”  Habersham 
called  it— greatly  distressed  him.  He  was  certain  that  19  April  1775 
destroyed  all  possibility  of  reconciliation  “unless  the  blessed  God 
by  some  extraordinary  Interposition  should  bring  it  about,  which 
I  most  humbly  pray  he  may  do.”  Habersham  thought  that  “the 
almost  ruin”  of  both  Great  Britain  and  North  America— “this  very 
flourishing  Continent”— could  be  dated  from  these  battles.** 

Staunchly  loyal  though  he  was  Habersham  would  not  force 
loyalty  upon  others.  His  son  Joseph,  while  in  London  in  1770, 
became  interested  in  the  British-American  conflict  and  mentioned 
it  in  a  letter  to  his  father.  Habersham  agreed  that  Joseph  should 
cultivate  an  interest  in  politics,  but  he  should  not  accept  the  popu¬ 
lar  clamor  as  his  opinion.  He  should  rather  begin  his  thinking  with 
the  first  principles  of  government,  in  particular  with  the  British 
constitution.  The  elder  Habersham  did  not  reveal  his  own  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  current  misunderstanding  because  he  wanted  his 
son  to  have  more  time  to  form  independent  conclusions.  This 
was  a  rule  which  should  be  observed  in  both  politics  and  religion, 
for  “otherwise  you  will  always  be  fluctuating  in  principle,  and 
Consequently  in  practice.”*^  Joseph  proved  his  independence  of 
mind  by  becoming  an  ardent  rebel  when  he  returned  to  America. 
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His  father  proved  a  good  prophet  when  he  predicted  that  a  revolu¬ 
tion  would  sever  friendships  and  family  ties. 

Others  could  make  their  own  decisions,  but  Habersham  him¬ 
self  wanted  to  live  in  America  no  longer  than  it  was  property 
subordinated  to  and  under  the  protection  of  the  mother  country.** 
He  would  hardly  have  considered  the  colonies  properly  subordi¬ 
nated  to  Great  Britain,  much  less  under  her  protection,  between 
19  April  1775  and  25  August  1775,  the  date  of  his  death.  Had  he 
lived  to  see  it,  he  might  have  enjoyed  American  independence  more 
than  he  anticipated.  Some  did. 


68.  Habersham  to  aark  and  MilllKan,  7  April  1775,  C0H8,  VI,  236. 


Whitefield’s  Bethesda  College  and  Other 
Major  Attempts  to  Found  Colonial  Colleges 

By  Robert  L.  McCaul* 

Failure  of  Whitefield’s  Negotiations  with  Secker  and 
Northington  and  the  Aftermath, 

August,  i766-September,  1770 

AS  wc  have  seen,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1746,  King’s 
College  in  1754,  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in  1755,  and 
Rhode  Island  College  in  1764  had  all  been  granted  charters  directly 
by  the  colonial  governor  or  colonial  assembly  without  referral  to 
England.  Whether  Whitefield  realized  this  or  not,  he  had  decided 
to  seek  a  charter  for  his  intended  Bethesda  College  from  the  Crown. 
His  efforts  to  obtain  a  charter  were  supported  by  his  friend  Lord 
Dartmouth,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  were  opposed 
by  Thomas  Secker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  Dartmouth 
resigned  his  office  in  August,  1766,  and  Secker  thereupon  hoped 
that  he  could  persuade  the  Privy  Council  to  block  or  alter  White- 
field’s  scheme. 

Strangely  enough,  the  struggle  between  Dartmouth  and  Secker 
to  influence  the  Privy  Council  seems  to  have  been  carried  on 
without  Whitefield’s  having  submitted  a  formal,  written  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  charter.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  wait  until  Dartmouth  was 
certain  of  success,  or  perhaps  he  felt  that  the  heated  contention 
over  the  Stamp  Act  made  the  times  unpropitious.  Whatever  his 
reason,  he  delayed  until  the  end  of  the  year  1766  or  beginning 
of  the  year  1767  before  delivering  his  memorial  into  the  hands 
of  William  Sharpe,  the  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council.  At  that  time 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  Robert  Nugent,  Viscount 
Qare,  and  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council  was  Robert 
Henley,  Elarl  of  Northington. 

W’hitefield’s  memorial,  addressed  “To  the  King’s  most  Excellent 

*A  member  of  the  facultr  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  is  the  second 
part  of  a  two-part  article.  Part  I  appeared  in  the  preceding  issue  of  the 
Quarterly. 
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Majesty,”  was  almost  identical  in  wording  to  the  one  that  he  had 
submitted  to  Governor  Wright  and  the  Georgia  Council  two  years 
earlier.  Naturally  the  conclusion  was  different  because  he  was 
pleading  not  for  land  but  for  a  charter:  “your  Memorialist  there¬ 
fore  prays,  that  a  charter  upon  the  plan  of  New-Jersey  College 
may  be  granted;  upon  which  your  Memorialist  is  ready  to  give 
up  his  present  trust,  and  make  a  free  gift  of  all  lands,  Negroes, 
goods,  and  chattels  ...  for  the  present  founding,  and  towards  the 
future  support  of  a  College,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Bethesda 
College  in  the  province  of  Georgia.”^ 

Sharpe  transmitted  the  memorial  to  Northington  and  the  latter 
referred  it  to  the  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury.  Seeker,  on  the  basis 
of  the  memorial  and  of  a  copy  of  the  intended  charter  furnished  by 
Dartmouth,  then  suggested  various  “judicious  corrections”  in  the 
plan.  Most  of  these  were  minor.  Two,  though,  were  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance— that  the  charter  oblige  the  master  of  Bethesda 
College  to  be  a  member  or  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  the  charter  require  the  daily  use  of  the  Church  of  England 
liturgy.  The  New  Jersey  charter,  which  Whitefield  had  taken  as 
his  model,  was  non-denominational  throughout  and  stated  that  the 
president  should  be  “qualified,”  without  defining  the  term  opera¬ 
tionally.*  Now  Seeker  was  demanding  that  a  denominational  ele¬ 
ment  be  inserted  into  the  Bethesda  College  charter.  Apparently 
the  Archbishop  had  in  mind  clauses  like  those  in  the  King’s 
College  charter  which  stipulated  that  the  president  be  “a  Member 
of,  and  in  Communion  with  the  Church  of  England”  and  that 
public  morning  and  evening  service  be  “constantly  performed  .  .  . 
according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.”* 

1.  George  Whitefield,  A  Letter  to  Hit  Excellency  Governor  Wright,  Giv¬ 
ing  an  Account  of  the  Steps  taken  relative  to  the  converting  The  Georgia 
Orphan-House  into  a  College  (London,  1768).  This  pamphlet  is  reproduced 
In  Whitefield’s  Works,  III,  472-85.  ^tracts  with  seTeral  added  footnotes 
were  printed  in  the  Georgia  Gazette,  Julr  27,  1768,  at  the  request  of  E.  L. 
[Eld ward  Langworthy?] 

2.  Thomas  J.  Wertenhoker,  Princeton,  1H6-1896  (Princeton,  1946), 
396-404. 

3.  Columbia  Unirersity,  Minutes  of  the  Governors  of  the  College  of  the 
Province  of  New  York  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  America,  1755-1168,  and  of 
the  Corporation  of  King’s  College  in  the  City  of  New  York,  1768-1170  (New 
York.  1932). 
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In  consequence  of  Seeker’s  remarks,  Whitefield  drew  up  and 
sent  to  the  Archbishop  on  June  17,  1767,  a  new  draft  of  the 
college  charter/  The  Archbishop’s  recommendations  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed  in  almost  every  instance  except  for  those  relating  to  the 
presidency  and  to  public  prayers.  He  told  Seeker  that  he  could 
not  in  “honour  and  conscience”  have  the  charter  oblige  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  nor  could  he  have 
the  charter  enjoin  the  use  of  the  Anglican  liturgy.  These  require¬ 
ments  would  retard  the  growth  of  Bethesda  College  just  as  they 
had  that  of  King’s  College.  Persons  of  all  religious  faiths  who  had 
subscribed  money  to  the  New  York  College  had  felt  themselves 
“injured”  when  it  was  established  by  charter  as  an  Anglican 
institution;  similarly,  people  of  all  persuasions  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Orphan  House  would  be  resentful,  and  rightly  so, 
if  the  Bethesda  College  charter  contained  denominational  restric¬ 
tions.  To  have  such  clauses  in  the  charter  was  unnecessary,  any¬ 
how.  As  the  majority  of  the  wardens  of  Bethesda  College  would 
probably  always  be  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  would,  like 
the  trustees  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  agree  to  choose  presi¬ 
dents  from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Archbishop  could  be  sure— and  Whitefield  implied  that  the 
opposition  he  was  encountering  was  directed  toward  himself  |>er- 
sonally— that  he,  Whitefield,  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  be  the  head  of  the  proposed  college. 

The  Archbishop’s  reply  on  July  i  ignored  Whitefield’s  refusal 
to  place  denominational  restrictions  in  the  charter.  Seeker  merely 
said  he  had  given  the  revised  charter  to  Northington  and  that 
Northington  wished  to  know  what  the  endowment  was  and  would 
be  for  the  college.  On  July  4  Whitefield  answered  that  the  annual 
income  of  Bethesda  was  between  £^00  and  £500,  that  the 
number  of  Negroes  was  about  thirty,  that  the  house  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  1,800  acres  of  land  which  would  be  augmented  by 
2,000  acres  granted  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  by  1,000 

4.  If  the  documents  are  still  In  existence,  an  Interesting  comparatiTe 
study  could  be  made  of  the  xarious  Bethesda  Oollege  charters.  I  hare  been 
unable  to  locate  the  charters  and,  in  fact,  hare  been  unable  to  find  out  what 
'  person  or  institution  in  Ehigland  now  holds  the  Whitefield  papers. 
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acres  left  to  the  intended  college  by  the  Reverend  Bartholomew 
Zouberbuhler.  (He  made  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  Zouberbuhler 
had  willed  the  land  to  Bethesda  College  only  in  case  “such  founda¬ 
tion  be  upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.”)®  An 
expenditure  of  £,  2000  on  repairing  the  house,  erecting  new  build¬ 
ings,  and  buying  Negroes  would  readily  and  speedily  increase 
the  income  of  ^  1000  per  annum.  Out  of  this  sum  could  be  paid 
the  salaries  of  the  master,  professors,  and  tutors,  with  enough  left 
over  for  “small  exhibitions”  for  orphans  and  poor  students  who 
would  have  their  tuition  and  room  gratis  and  would  act  as  servitors 
to  the  gentlemen  commoners.  One  of  the  poorer  students  would 
instruct  the  Negro  children  belonging  to  the  college.  Perhaps  some 
Indian  children  might  be  maintained  and  educated,  and  here,  al¬ 
though  Whitefield  may  not  have  known  it,  he  was  echoing 
Berkeley’s  ambition  for  St.  Paul’s  (College,  and  he  was  harking 
back,  although  he  did  not  say  so,  to  the  high  hopes  of  converting 
the  Indians  that  had  spurred  on  the  Wesleys,  Ingham,  and  himself 
in  the  early  days  of  the  colony. 

On  September  18  the  Archbishop  forwarded  to  Whitefield  a 
letter  from  Northington.  In  thb  letter  the  Lx)rd  President  had 
informed  Seeker  that  he  thought  the  requirement,  by  charter,  of 
a  Church  of  England  head  of  Bethesda  College  should  not  be 
dispensed  with,  and  his  opinion  was  further  that  public  prayers 
at  the  college  should  be  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  or  of  some 
part  of  it,  or  of  some  established  form.  Whitefield  gave  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  and  Lx)rd  President  a  truly  noble  reply.  He  repeated  his 
arguments  against  putting  (iihurch  of  England  qualifications  into 
the  charter.  Most  of  the  contributors  to  the  Orphan  House  were 
dissenters,  and  he  himself  had  solemnly  and  frequently  declared 
from  the  pulpit  that  the  college  should  be  founded  “upon  a  broad 
bottom,  and  no  other.”  He  went  on:  “This  being  the  case,  may 
it  please  your  Grace,  I  would  humbly  appeal  to  his  Lordship, 
whether  I  can  answer  it  to  my  God,  my  conscience,  my  king,  my 
country,  my  constituents,  and  Orphan-house  benefactors  and  con- 

5.  “Colonial  Wills,  Book  AA”  (Department  of  Archives  and  History,  At¬ 
lanta),  185. 
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tributors,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  betray  my  trust,  forfeit 
my  word,  act  contrary  to  my  own  convictions,  and  greatly 
retard  and  prejudice  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  intended 
institution.  .  .  He  then  brought  the  charter  negotiations  to  a 
close.  He  told  Seeker  and  Northington  that  he  would  trouble 
them  no  longer,  and  he  asked  the  Archbishop  to  return  to  him  the 
Bethesda  G)llege  documents. 

For  us,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Whitefield  had  not  been  refused 
a  charter  outright.  He  had  not  been  denied  a  charter  by  Seeker 
and  Northington;  he  had  not  received  from  the  Privy  G)uncil 
a  decision,  a  yea  or  a  nay,  on  his  memorial.  Very  adroitly  the 
Lord  President  and  Archbishop  had  maneuvered  or  bluffed  him 
into  retreating  from  the  field  before  formal  Privy  Council  action 
had  been  taken. 

Whitefield’s  withdrawal  of  his  petition  for  a  college  charter 
did  not  cause  him  to  abandon  his  plans.  In  a  public  letter  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Wright  he  announced  that  he  would  proceed  as  had  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  first  founding  an  academy  and 
waiting  until  later  to  add  a  college.  Masters  for  the  academy  would 
sail  over  from  England  to  instruct  the  many  youths  in  Georgia 
and  adjacent  provinces  awaiting  admission.  Trustees  would  be 
appointed  and  would  make  a  “fresh  application  for  a  college 
charter,  upon  a  broad  bottom,  whenever  those  in  power  shall 
think  it  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  interest  of  their  king  and 
country,  to  grant  the  same.’’’ 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1768  Whitefield  sent  to  Bethesda  four 
brothers,  the  Wrights,  who  were  to  finish  the  wings  of  the  in¬ 
tended  academy  and  college  and  repair  the  Great  House  and  other 
buildings.  On  the  next  anniversary  of  the  Orphan  House  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  two  wings  was  laid  by  Governor  Wright. 
Attending  were  most  of  the  members  of  the  Council  and  many 
other  gentlemen,  and  a  sermon  was  preached  to  the  company  by 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Frink,  Anglican  rector  of  Christ  Church 
parish.  The  writer  of  the  account  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  Gazette 

6.  The  Works  of  the  Reverend  George  Whitefield  (London,  1771),  III,  482. 

7.  Ibid.,  484. 
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said  that  he  and  the  other  gentlemen  now  felt  hopeful  that  “in  a 
short  time  we  shall  enjoy  the  advantages  of  educating  our  youth 
within  ourselves,”  and  he  concluded  with  the  assertion  that  every 
well-wisher  to  the  province  and  its  inhabitants  would  readily 
promote  the  undertaking.® 

Despite  this  public  display  of  approval  and  the  confidence  of  the 
writer  to  the  Gazette^  there  were  influential  persons  in  the  colony 
who  were  hostile  to  the  Bethesda  Academy  and  College  projects. 
Samuel  Frink,  the  very  minister  who  had  preached  at  the  cere¬ 
monies,  had  written  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  declaring  that  it  had  given  him  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  Archbishop  Seeker  had  thought  “it 
not  proper  to  Encourage  Mr.  Whitefield’s  College,  in  Georgia, 
with  its  intended  broad  bottom.”  He  told  the  secretary  of  the 
S.  P.  Q.  that  Governor  Wright,  the  Council,  and  the  Assembly 
would  never  have  favored  the  Bethesda  College  plan  had  they 
imagined  that  Whitefield  proposed  to  found  it  on  any  other  than 
Church  of  England  principles.  He  sarcastically  charged  that  White- 
field  had  “sat  upon  a  broad  bottom  too  long”— a  pun  which  would 
have  infuriated  Whitefield,  who  was  very  sensitive  about  his 
stoutness— and  he  vehemently  denounced  Whitefield  as  “a  De¬ 
stroyer  of  Order,  &  Peace,  &  of  the  Church  of  England,”  and 
Bethesda  as  “a  Nest  for  the  Enemies  of  the  Church.”* 

John  Joachim  Zubly,  the  Presbyterian  minister  in  Savannah, 
was  also  antagonistic  toward  the  idea  of  adding  an  academy  and 
college  to  Bethesda.  He  was  convinced  that  Whitefield  was  not 
motivated  by  friendship  for  dissenters  but  by  a  design  to  make 
Bethesda  a  seminary  for  Methodists,  and,  like  Frink,  he  was  doubt¬ 
ful  that  Whitefield  could  get  a  charter  from  the  Governor  and 
Assembly.*®  Zubly  felt  too,  as  did  John  Wesley,**  that  Whitefield 
had  no  moral  right  to  shift  the  major  effort  of  Bethesda  from 

8.  Oeorgia  Gazette,  March  29,  1769. 

9.  S.P.G.,  “Miscellaneous  Correspondence,  Series  C,  Oeorgia,  1759-1782’’ 
(Library  of  Congress  Photostats),  237-39. 

10.  Franklin  B.  Dexter,  ed.,  ExtracU  from  the  Itinerarien  and  other 
Mitcellaniea  of  Ezra  Stilea  (New  Haven,  1916),  697-601. 

11.  John  Telford,  ed.,  Lettera  of  the  Rev.  John  Wealey,  A.M.  (London, 
1931),  V,  184. 
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the  maintenance  of  orphans  to  the  providing  of  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  This  same  feeling  was  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  the  Gazette  signed  by  “a  number  of  Orphans”  but 
almost  certainly  written  by  Zubly.  The  fictitious  orphans  were 
made  to  argue,  in  refutation  of  the  claim  that  the  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  province  rendered  an  orphanage  unnecessary,  that  their 
number  was  as  great  as  hitherto  and  likely  to  increase.  Moreover, 
a  combination  of  college  and  orphanage  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  them  because  “hunger  and  nakedness  cannot  be  cured  by 
academical  exercises  and  the  college  proposal  would  entirely  ex¬ 
clude  the  weaker  sex.”** 

The  hostility  of  the  two  most  prominent  Georgia  clergymen,  if 
Whitefield  were  aware  of  it,  did  not  cause  him  to  lose  faith  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  his  college  plans.  On  January  i8,  1770,  the 
Governor,  G)uncil,  and  Assembly  all  gathered  at  Bethesda  and 
heard  him  preach  a  sermon  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  discourage¬ 
ments  he  had  met  with  in  the  past  and  of  the  promising  future 
prospects  of  the  institution’s  more  extensive  usefulness.**  Some 
months  later,  before  leaving  on  a  preaching  tour  northward,  he 
obtained  Governor  Wright’s  approval  of  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
Act  of  Assembly  “for  the  establishment  of  the  intended  Orphan- 
house  Gillege.”**  He  felt  certain  that  the  Assembly  would  pass 
the  bill  and  that  after  many  disappointments  Bethesda  would 
be  incorporated  as  a  college. 

Whitefield  did  not  return  from  his  preaching  tour.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  30  he  died  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  In  his  last  hours 
he  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  Bethesda  College,  and  in  his  will  he 
bequeathed  the  Orphan  House  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
“desiring  that  as  soon  as  may  be  after  my  decease,  the  plan  of 
the  intended  Orphan-house  Bethesda  College  may  be  prosecuted.”** 
His  prayer  and  his  deare  were  never  fulfilled,  as  everyone  knows 
who  is  familiar  with  the  subsequent  history  of  Bethesda. 

IS.  Gfcrffia  Oogette,  April  5,  1769. 

13.  Ibid:  Janaary  31.  1770. 

14.  Work$  of  Whitefield,  III,  413. 

15.  John  Olllies,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Reverend  George  Whitefield, 
M.  A.  (London,  1772),  252,  306. 
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What  would  Bethesda  College  have  been  like  if  Whitefield  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  it?  There  would  have  been  approximate¬ 
ly  forty  wardens  or  trustees,  and  of  these  about  twenty  from 
Georgia  and  six  from  South  Carolina  would  be  active.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  one  warden  each  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston,  three  from  Eldinburgh,  two  from  Glasgow,  and  six  from 
London,  would  be  honorary  wardens.  The  institution  would  be 
turned  over  to  this  group,  and  as  Bethesda  College  would  be 
dissociated  from  Whitefield,  his  opinion  was  that  the  wardens 
would  therefore  suffer  no  contempt  or  trouble.  When  the  act 
incorporating  the  college  had  passed  the  Georgia  Assembly  and 
had  been  sent  home  to  the  Privy  Council,  there  would  be,  he 
thought,  little  doubt  of  its  receiving  the  royal  approbation. 

Twenty  years  before  his  death  Whitefield  had  criticized  Frank¬ 
lin’s  proposals  for  educating  the  youth  of  Pennsylvania  as  lacking 
aliquid  Christi}*  No  such  criticism  could  have  been  made  of  the 
contemplated  Bethesda  College  program.  The  students  were  to 
arise  at  five  o’clock.  They  were  to  say  prayers  and  sing  hymns 
in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  evening  every  day  during  the  week, 
and  on  Sunday  they  were  to  have,  besides,  full  prayers  and  a 
sermon  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  again  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  a  short  prayer  and  hymn  at  half-past  six  in  the 
evening,  and  a  “lesson”  at  noon  and  supper.  Divine  psalmody 
was  the  only  music  to  be  played  at  the  college.  All  orphans  and 
students  were  to  be  obliged  to  learn  and  repeat,  and,  if  possible, 
translate  into  Latin  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  those  specified 
in  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and  all  students  were  to  read  privately 
a  long  list  of  divinity  books  and  to  read  publicly  in  rotation  the 
homilies. 

Although  the  religious  elements  in  Whitefield’s  program  were 
more  numerous  and  more  sectarian  than  in  Franklin’s,  the  papers 
left  by  Whitefield  show  that  he,  like  Franklin,  would  have  broken 
away  from  the  rather  rigid  preoccupation  with  the  classical  lan¬ 
guages  and  classical  age  that  marked  the  conventional  eighteenth- 
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century  college  curriculum.  At  Bethesda  College  the  students  were 
to  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  history  of  Georgia  and  the 
constitution  of  England  before  being  taught  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  They  and  their  orphans  were  to  compete  for  prizes  to 
be  awarded  for  the  best  orations  in  English.  The  topics  Whitefield 
posed  for  the  annual  orations  were  chiefly  religious,  but  he  also 
included  some  secular  and  contemporary  ones  like  “On  the 
Benefit  of  an  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,” 
and  “The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia.” 

All  the  statutes  were  to  be  in  English  and  were  to  be  read 
to  every  student  at  admission  and  publicly  three  times  a  year. 
Neither  the  faculty  nor  the  students  were  to  be  permitted  cards, 
dice,  and  gaming,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  to  town  without 
leave  from  the  master  and  his  deputies.  All  students  were  to  be 
taught  the  manual  of  arms,  though  they  were  exempted  from 
militia  duty  except  in  case  of  alarm.  They  were  to  observe  utmost 
neatness  in  their  rooms,  which  they  were  to  furnish  themselves 
save  for  mattresses.  Their  bills  were  to  be  paid  promptly  and  they 
were  not  to  run  in  arrears  over  half  a  year.  In  short,  “great  care 
was  to  be  taken,  that  all  read,  write,  speak,  and  behave  properly.”” 

Let  us  summarize  by  speculating  about  the  motives  of  the 
principal  persons  involved  in  the  Bethesda  College  affair.  It  is  true 
that  Whitefield  was  interested  in  higher  education  per  se  and  in 
benefiting  the  colony  of  Georgia,  but  his  chief  purpose  seems  to 
have  been  to  found  a  college  that  would  reflect  his  own  religious 
ideals.  Would  such  a  college  have  attracted  students?  Georgia 
and  the  Floridas  were  sparsely  settled  and  few  families  showed 
signs  of  being  ambitious  educationally  for  their  children.  Wealthy 
planters  in  the  Carolinas  and  the  West  Indies  had  already  formed 
the  habit  of  sending  their  children  north  or  abroad  for  a  higher 
education  and  would  not  have  been  inclined  to  patronize  a  small, 
new  college  lacking  academic  and  social  prestige.  The  answ'er 
may  be  that  Whitefield  expected  to  draw  his  students  from  all  the 
colonies,  from  wherever  there  dwelt  parents  with  religious  beliefs 


17.  Ibid..  Ill,  497-99. 
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akin  to  his  own.  At  Bethesda  College  the  students  would  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  evangelical  Methodism.  The  college 
would  teach  a  way  of  student  and  adult  life  quite  different  from 
that  set  forth  in  the  other  colonial  colleges,  and  Whitefield’s 
followers  throughout  North  America  and  the  Caribbean  Islands 
would  want  to  send  their  sons  to  Bethesda  College  to  receive  an 
education  that  would  make  them  and  keep  them  devout  White- 
fieldian  Methodists.  So  long  as  Bethesda  College  was  under 
Whitefield  or  his  influence,  attracting  students  would  be  no  prob¬ 
lem. 

To  Governor  Wright,  the  Council,  and  the  Assembly,  the  re¬ 
ligious  character  of  the  proposed  college  was  either  a  minor 
consideration  in  1764  or  a  subject  to  which  they  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion.  At  least  this  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  judging  from  what 
was  said  by  the  Assemblymen  and  Governor,  and  judging  too 
from  Whitefield’s  reticence  about  the  details  of  his  religious  in¬ 
tent.  As  parents,  the  Governor  and  Council  were  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  having  in  the  colony  a  college  which  would  provide 
cheap  and  convenient  higher  education  within  easy  reach  of 
parental  supervision.  As  officials  and  as  planters  and  merchants 
with  no  disposition  to  minimize  the  importance  of  pounds  and 
shillings,  they  favored  a  college  because  it  would  be  a  monetary 
asset  to  the  colony.  These  advantages  might  have  led  them  to 
grant  Whitefield  a  charter  in  1764.  Six  years  later  the  outcome 
would  have  been  less  certain,  had  Whitefield  lived  to  bring  a  bill 
of  incorporation  into  the  Assembly.  Questions  about  the  religious 
character  of  the  college  and  its  non-denominational  charter  that 
had  not  been  asked  in  1764  would  have  been  pressed  and  debated 
in  1770.  The  publicity  given  to  his  negotiations  in  England  had 
divulged  the  features  of  Whitefield’s  college  plan,  and  the  hos¬ 
tility  that  these  features  had  aroused  in  Frink  and  Zubly,  the  two 
clergymen  would  have  communicated  to  Churchmen  and  dis¬ 
senters  among  the  inhabitants.  Hence  the  bill  would  have  had 
rough  going  in  the  Assembly.  Still,  given  the  strength  and  stub¬ 
bornness  of  WTiitefield’s  motives  and  his  influence  in  the  colony, 
the  chances  are  that  the  bill  would  finally  have  been  enacted.  Then 
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it  would  have  been  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Privy  Council 
in  England  for  review.  Though  Seeker  was  dead  and  Northington 
retired  from  public  life  in  1771,  it  is  probable  that  their  successors 
would  have  taken  a  similar  stance  for  much  the  same  reasons  and 
would  have  had  the  act  of  incorporation  disallowed.  Whitefield 
would  have  met  another  defeat. 

In  gauging  Governor  Wright’s  attitude  toward  the  Bethesda 
College  plan,  one  should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  he  must 
have  foreseen  the  difficulties  and  hazards  of  an  attempt  to  incor¬ 
porate  through  act  of  Assembly.  He  must  have  known  too  that 
there  existed  the  comparatively  safe  alternative  method  of  incor¬ 
poration  by  himself  independent  of  the  provincial  legislature.  Yet 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  offered  to  grant  Whitefield  a  charter 
by  letters  patent  from  his  own  hand  as  other  governors  had  done 
for  persons  seeking  charters  for  colleges  in  the  middle  and  northern 
colonies.  Perhaps  Wright  was  not  quite  the  friend  to  Bethesda 
College  that  Whitefield  thought. 

Seeker’s  attitude  was  affected  by  his  role  as  head  of  the  Church 
of  England.  To  say,  as  one  historian  has,  that  the  failure  of  White- 
field’s  project  was  due  to  the  “selfish”  policy  of  English  Church¬ 
men  is  to  over-simplify  and  degrade  Seeker’s  motives.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  was  primate  of  all  England  and  an  earnest,  conscientious, 
and  scrupulous  man.  His  office  imposed  upon  him  certain  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  he  took  with  utmost  seriousness.  Of  these  the  first 
was  that  he  should  protect  the  Church  and  ward  off  any  move¬ 
ment  or  enterprise  that  would  imperil  it.  Clearly  an  institution 
that  would  produce  revivalists  of  Whitefield’s  stamp  or  worse 
carried  an  edge  of  danger.  Therefore,  his  view  must  have  been 
that  the  least  he  could  do  to  safeguard  the  Church  was  to  demand 
that  Whitefield,  who  was,  after  all,  an  Anglican  divine,  require 
a  Church  of  England  head  of  Bethesda  College  and  the  daily  read¬ 
ing  of  the  liturgy. 

As  for  Northington,  the  tack  he  pursued  is  puzzling  at  first 
glance.  He  chose  to  make  the  religious  issue  paramount  in  the 
Bethesda  College  affair  and  to  conduct  negotiations  informally 
through  the  Archbishop  rather  than  to  depend  upon  Privy  Council 
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acdon.  Wc  have  evidence  for  this  statement.  When  we  go  beyond 
our  evidence  and  begin  to  attribute  motives,  we  run  a  risk.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  doubtful  that  Northington,  “Surly  Bob,”  a  hard  drink¬ 
ing,  hard  swearing  lawyer,  was  a  precisionist  in  religious  matters 
and  anxious  to  shield  the  innocent  youth  of  Georgia  from  infection 
by  Methodistical  heterodoxies.  More  likely  his  real  grounds  of 
opposition  were  political,  which  his  role  as  Lx>rd  President  and  his 
temperament  would  make  of  prime  concern  to  him,  and  he  rea¬ 
soned  that  an  institution  that  would  undermine  the  Church  in  the 
colonies  would  concurrently  undermine  the  imperial  structure. 
No  Bishop,  no  King.  The  religious  issue  was  the  most  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  the  circumstances.  Knowing  of  Whitefield’s  avowals  that 
religious  qualifications  would  be  excluded  from  the  charter,  he 
may  have  concluded  that  Whitefield  would  not  renege  on  pledges 
made  in  many  places  before  many  audiences.  Should  his  prediction 
be  wrong  and  Whitefield  agree  to  Seeker’s  and  his  demands,  he 
could  allow  the  College  petition  to  come  before  the  Privy  Council 
and  he  could  argue  that  a  college  in  Georgia,  even  with  a  Church 
of  Elngland  president,  would  increase  the  spirit  of  colonial  in¬ 
dependency.  Such  an  argument  would  probably  not  have  been 
strange  to  the  ears  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Privy  Council.  As  early 
as  1725  the  argument  had  been  used  against  Berkeley’s  St.  Paul’s 
College,  and  the  proposition  “Learning  will  create  Independence” 
was  prevalent  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  century.*"  It  was 
phrased,  for  example,  in  1773,  by  an  English  official  in  Maryland 
in  this  way:  “with  respect  to  the  parent  state,  they  [colonial 
colleges]  may  possibly  be  attended  with  serious  consequences. 
When  the  real,  or  supposed,  necessity  ceases  of  sending  the  youth 
of  this  continent  to  distant  seminaries  for  the  completion  of  their 
education,  the  attachment  of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  will 
gradually  weaken,  and  a  less  frequent  intercourse  will  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  those  sentiments  of  self-importance  which  have  already 
taken  too  deep  root. . .  .”*• 

18.  William  L.  Sachse,  The  Colonial  American  in  Britain  (Madison,  1956), 
111;  Beverly  McAnear,  “The  Raising  of  Funds  by  the  Colonial  Colleges.” 
In  MisHfiippi  Valley  Hiatorical  Review,  XXXVIII,  4  (March,  1952),  604-05. 

19.  William  Eddis,  Letter t  from  America  (London,  1792),  146-50. 
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If  our  speculations  arc  close  to  the  mark,  the  history  of  the 
Bethesda  College  project  is  no  simple  drama  in  which  plot  conven¬ 
tions  are  overturned  and  black  is  victorious  over  white,  meanness 
over  nobleness,  and  prejudice  over  tolerance.  The  actions  and 
motives  of  Seeker  and  Nonhington  are  understandable  and  may 
earn  a  measure  of  respect  when  we  put  ourselves  in  their  places 
and  try  to  see  with  their  eyes.  True,  the  principles  of  toleration 
Whitefield  stood  for  are  more  admirable  principles  than  theirs. 
Yet  he  deserves  somewhat  less  than  our  complete  admiration; 
his  failure  he  helped  to  bring  upon  himself  by  flaws  in  his  own 
character,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Bethesda  College  plan  was  in  a 
sense  the  penalty  he  paid  for  a  clerical  life  marred  by  violence, 
rashness,  and  a  certain  spiritual  arrogance. 

Let  us  consider  the  Bethesda  College  project  as  only  one  of  ten 
attempts  to  found  colleges  in  the  colonies  between  1745  and  1775. 
Had  all  attempts  achieved  incorporation,  there  would  have  been 
a  college  in  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies  except  Delaware.  Activity 
in  the  field  of  collegiate  education  was  stimulated  by  many  factors. 
In  Franklin’s  words,  by  1743  “the  first  drudgery  of  settling  new 
colonies,  which  confines  the  attention  of  people  to  mere  neces¬ 
saries,”  was  “pretty  well  over.”**  The  American  colonies  had 
reached  a  social,  cultural,  economic,  political,  and  religious  level 
mature  enough  to  increase  the  demand  for  trained  men  in  law, 
commerce,  the  state,  and  the  church  and  productive  enough  to 
support,  during  a  long  period  of  education,  an  increased  number 
of  persons  who  would  provide  society  with  professional  or  near¬ 
professional  services.  The  response  to  the  demand  for  more  highly 
trained  persons  did  not  swell  the  enrollment  of  existing  colleges 
as  much  as  it  led  to  anempts  to  found  new  colleges.  This  trend 
toward  new  foundations  was  a  consequence  of  such  diverse  causes 
as  difficulties  in  travel,  the  economic  and  cultural  competition 
each  colony  waged  with  its  neighbors,  and,  especially,  the  fierce 
rivalry  among  religious  denominations.  Each  denomination  had 
grown  in  numbers  and  strength;  each  was  resolved  to  have  as 

20.  Albert  H.  Smyth,  The  Writingt  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (New  York, 
1905),  II,  228. 
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learned  a  ministry  as  other  denominations  and  as  many  members 
in  the  seats  of  power  in  society.  E^ch  did  not  want  its  youth  attend¬ 
ing  colleges  under  the  control  of  its  rivals  and  there  exposed  to 
alien  dogmas.  Each  wished  to  train  its  own  ministers  and  make 
available  to  its  own  youth  a  sheltering  environment  which  would 
reinforce  the  faith. 

Of  the  ten  major  attempts  to  found  colleges,  those  in  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Maryland  failed  to  eventuate 
in  incorporation.  What  significant  differences  were  there  between 
successful  and  unsuccessful  attempts?  Our  answer  is  this:  success¬ 
ful  attempts  were  made  by  persons  whose  motives  (except  in  one 
case,  that  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia)  included  a  strong  de¬ 
nominational  element  and  whose  application  for  a  charter  was 
made  directly  to  a  colonial-bred  governor  of  a  royal  or  proprietary 
colony  or  to  the  assembly  of  a  charter  colony.  Unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  by  persons  whose  motives  did  not  include  a 
strong  denominational  element  or  whose  application  for  a  charter 
came  to  Crown  officials  in  England  for  action. 

We  have  seen  that  the  colonial  colleges  founded  in  the  mid¬ 
eighteenth  century  were  chanered  directly  by  the  acting  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  or  governor  in  the  proprietary  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  royal  colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  Hampshire  and  by  the  assembly  of  the  charter  colony 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  fact  that  the  first  four  of  these  colleges 
were  granted  charters  by  colonial -bred  governors  serves  to  bring 
out  more  vividly  the  importance  of  there  being  in  the  governor’s 
chair  a  man  sympathetic  to  the  undertaking.  In  the  estimation  of  a 
“friendly”  colonial  governor,  the  advantages  of  having  a  college 
in  the  colony  must  have  outweighed  the  potential  disadvantage 
of  weakening  the  bond  between  colony  and  mother  country.  Too, 
as  all  of  the  governors  granting  the  first  charters  were  Anglicans, 
a  friendly  governor  must  have  been  tolerant  or  farsighted  or  both; 
in  the  case  of  three  of  the  colleges  he  must  have  looked  beyond 
the  gains  accruing  to  a  dissenting  sect  from  a  college  and  thought 
of  the  benefits  to  be  reaped  by  all  p)eople  of  all  persuasions  from 
the  presence  of  a  college  in  the  colony.  Such  a  governor’s  appre- 
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ciadon  of  the  value  of  a  college  to  the  colony  would  cause  him 
to  ignore  the  omission  from  his  instructions  of  a  clause  explicitly 
conferring  upon  him  the  power  of  incorporating  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  would  go  ahead  and  grant  the  chaner  of  his  own 
“special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  meer  motion”  and  would 
not  force  the  petitioners  to  seek  a  charter  or  official  approval  in 
England. 

The  scale  of  values  of  the  Privy  Councillors  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  England  was  quite  different  from  that  of  a 
friendly  colonial  governor.  They  subordinated  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  colony  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  and  the  welfare 
of  a  heretical  faction  or  of  a  dissenting  sect  to  that  of  the  Church 
of  England.  This  explains  Whitefield’s  failure  and  the  Queen’s 
College,  North  Carolina,  failure.  When  Governor  Tryon  referred 
to  England  the  “Act  for  founding,  establishing,  and  endowing 
Queen’s  College  in  the  Town  of  Charlotte  in  Mecklenburg  Coun¬ 
ty”  which  had  been  passed  by  the  North  Carolina  Assembly  in 
1771,  the  act  was  disallowed  by  the  Privy  Council  and  on  grounds 
that  the  proposed  college  would  give  “great  and  permanent  Ad¬ 
vantages  to  a  sect  of  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church.”** 
It  may  be  no  more  than  coincidence  that  North  Carolina,  in  1776, 
was  the  first  state  to  make  constitutional  provisions  for  a  university 
and  that  Georgia,  in  1785,  was  the  first  to  charter  a  state  university. 
The  relative  speed  with  which  both  states  moved  may  have  owed 
something  to  emotions  aroused  by  the  English  government’s 
frustration  of  their  ambitions  for  colonial  colleges. 

We  should  not  overgeneralize  and  conclude  either  that  every 
application  to  a  colonial-bred  governor  was  successful  or  that  every 
referral  of  an  application  to  England  would  be  doomed  to  failure. 
For  example.  Governor  Lewis  Morris,  New  York  bom,  refused 
an  application  for  a  college  charter  from  the  Presbyterians  of  New 
Jersey,  and  only  after  his  death,  when  John  Hamilton  became 
acting  governor,  were  they  able  to  secure  their  charter.  It  is  logical 

21.  william  I*  Saanders,  ed..  The  Colonial  Record*  of  North  Carolina 
(Raleigh,  1890),  VIII,  486-90;  James  Munro  and  Sir  Almerlc  W.  Pltsroy, 
eds..  Act*  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Colonial  Serle*  (London,  1912), 
V,  336-40. 
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to  assume,  further,  that  an  application  to  the  English  government 
from  a  group  of  loyal  colonial  Anglicans  would  have  been  viewed 
more  favorably  than  applications  from  Methodists  and  Presby¬ 
terians.  The  political  climate  at  the  time  an  application  came 
before  the  Privy  Qjuncil  and  Board  of  Trade  would  also  have 
made  a  difference.  An  application  during  the  1740’s  and  1750’s 
would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  being  approved  at  Whitehall 
than  an  application  during  the  decade  of  friction  preceding  the 
Revolution.  Our  generalization  about  the  safety  of  application  to 
the  colonial  governor  versus  application  to  the  Crown  has  differ¬ 
ing  degrees  of  realiability  because  it  would  be  affected  by  a  com¬ 
plex  set  of  variables  changing  from  instance  to  instance. 

More  than  application  to  a  provincial  governor  was  necessary 
for  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  found  a  college.  An  attempt  could 
fail  because  it  had  disintegrated  before  the  sponsors  reached  the 
point  of  formulating  a  petition  for  a  charter  or  of  obtaining  the 
governor’s  signature.  Persons  wishing  to  found  a  college  in  the 
eighteenth  century  could,  and  usually  did,  have  a  mixture  of 
motives— denominational,  political,  economic,  cultural,  and  pa¬ 
rental.  All  or  some  of  these  motives  might  be  present  in  varying 
degrees  of  strength  in  a  particular  project,  yet  a  strong  denomina¬ 
tional  motive  seems  to  have  been  almost  essential  for  success.  Of 
the  six  attempts  that  succeeded,  five  were  undertaken  by  persons 
whose  most  powerful  motives  included  the  denominational.  Of  the 
four  attempts  that  failed,  the  two  that  were  not  blocked 
by  the  Crown  were  undertaken  by  persons  whose  motives  did  not 
include  a  strong  denominational  purpose.  In  South  Carolina  and 
Maryland  the  motives  of  the  persons  engaged  in  attempts  to  found 
colleges  were  mainly  economic,  cultural,  political,  and  parental. 
These  projects  were  initiated  in  the  Assemblies  and  there  broke 
up  when  the  Assemblymen  became  distracted  by  sectional  disputes, 
bickering  over  money  bills,  quarrels  between  proprietary  and 
country  parties,  and  controversy  over  John  Wilkes  or  the  Stamp 
Act.^^  Apparently,  to  cany  through  a  college  project  despite 

22.  J.  H.  Easterby,  “The  South  Carolina  Education  Bill  of  1770.”  In 
South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  XLVIII  (1947),  95-111; 
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obstacles  and  opposition,  the  sponsor  had  to  be  an  individual  like 
Wheelock  whose  iron  determination  was  tempered  by  religious 
zeal  or  a  group  of  men  who,  as  a  group,  possessed  a  cohesiveness 
which  derived  from  common  allegiance  to  certain  religious  doc¬ 
trines  and  common  loyalty  to  a  certain  denominational  tradition. 
Only  in  Franklin’s  Philadelphia  were  citizens  of  different  de¬ 
nominations  accustomed  to  banding  together  on  enterprises  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large.  Only  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  therefore,  did  an  association  of  public-spirited  citizens 
of  different  denominations  succeed  in  maintaining  a  working  re¬ 
lationship  which  enabled  them  to  found  a  college  for  reasons  pre¬ 
dominantly  civic,  not  sectarian.  Elsewhere  it  was  not  until  the 
Revolution  and  later  that  cultural,  civic,  and  political  motives 
gathered  the  strength  needed  for  success  in  establishing  colleges. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century  a  denominational 
motive  seems  to  have  given  efforts  to  found  colleges  an  energy 
and  an  integration  which  were  decisive  for  success  within  the 
colonies.  But  in  England  in  the  Privy  G)uncil  the  denominational 
character  of  a  colonial  college  project  could  be  a  serious  handicap, 
especially  if  undertaken  by  persons  who  were  not  orthodox  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Crown’s  fear  of  religious  in¬ 
dependency  may  have  been  linked  to  its  fear  of  political  inde¬ 
pendency.  English  officials  probably  felt  that  the  establishment 
of  colonial  colleges  would  disturb  the  delicate  poise  of  the  Empire, 
which,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  century,  w^as  in  precarious 
equilibrium  between  forces  towards  independence  exerted  by  the 
colonies  and  forces  towards  dependence  exerted  by  the  mother 
country.  This  hypothesis  was  a  valid  one,  for  the  colonial  colleges 
were  to  have  a  share  in  effecting  the  revolution  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  which  anticipated  the  commencement  of  hos¬ 
tilities. 

A  decade  after  the  war  was  over,  testimony  to  this  point  was 
offered  in  a  private  session  of  the  directors  and  proprietors  of  the 


J.  Hall  Pleaaants,  ed.,  Archives  of  Maryland  (Baltimore,  1941),  LVIII, 
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East  India  0)mpany  who  were  met  to  decide  whether  to  favor 
or  oppose  in  Parliament  William  Wilberforce’s  clauses  for  sending 
out  missionaries  and  schoolmasters  to  India.  Mr.  Randle  Jackson 
rose  to  urge  opposition  and  argued  “that  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  efficient  causes  of  the  separation  of  America  from  England, 
as  the  mother  country,  was  the  founding  of  G)lleges  and  establish¬ 
ing  seminaries  for  education  in  the  different  provinces;  .  .  .  that 
sound  policy  dictated  that  we  should,  in  the  case  of  India,  avoid 
and  steer  clear  of  the  rock  we  had  split  on  in  America.”"  .Mr. 
Jackson  was  hardly  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  yet  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  he  had  a  realistic  understanding  of  the  process  by  which 
the  higher  education  of  a  dominated  people  generates  reaction 
against  a  dominating  government  or  a  dominating  class.  This 
equation  in  educational  and  political  dynamics  has  proven  valid 
in  the  case  of  India  and  in  other  cases  since  Whitefield’s  and  Jack¬ 
son’s  day,  and  it  is  an  equation  upon  which  all  of  us  rest  our  hopes 
for  the  ultimate  liberalization  of  the  Russian  state. 


23.  John  Clark  Marshman,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and 
Ward  (London,  1859),  I,  45. 


Joseph  E.  Brown  and  the  Convict 
Lease  System 

By  Derrell  Roberts* 

IN  the  course  of  his  life,  Joseph  E.  Brown  of  Georgia  amassed 
a  fortune  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  by  conservative  esti¬ 
mates.  His  success  as  Governor  of  Georgia  during  the  Gvil  War 
and  as  United  States  Senator  later  aided  his  financial  projects. 
These  economic  ventures  included  investments  in  agricultural 
land,  real  estate,  railroads,  and  iron  and  coal  mines  in  northwest 
Georgia.  In  these  mines.  Brown  used  prisoners  leased  from  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  labor  which  was  a  prime  factor  in  the  growth 
of  his  fortune. 

The  convict  lease  system,  which  helped  Brown  gain  more 
money  and  notoriety,  was  neither  new  to  Georgia  nor  exclusively 
used  in  this  state.  The  system  had  its  beginning  before  the  Gvil 
War  in  various  parts  of  the  South,  and  after  the  war,  was  used  by 
nearly  all  of  the  states  of  the  area.  The  war  brought  a  need  and 
an  excuse  for  such  a  system  later.  Georgia’s  state  prison  at  Mil- 
ledgeville  was  burned  by  Sherman’s  troops  in  1864  and  during 
the  depression  period  of  Reconstruction,  there  was  not  enough 
money  to  rebuild  it.  In  addition,  the  newly  freed  Negroes,  moving 
from  place  to  place,  stole  food.  Even  after  Reconstruction,  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  were  such  that  stealing  was  still  prevalent.  With 
prisons  destroyed  or  deteriorated  and  the  number  of  prisoners  in¬ 
creasing,  the  convict  lease  system  was  the  result.* 

While  there  had  been  other  short  term  convict  lease  acts  passed 
by  the  Georgia  Legislature,  the  one  it  passed  on  March  3,  1874, 
was  the  most  important  to  Brown.  The  Governor  was  directed 

*A  member  of  the  History  Department  of  Florida  Southern  College, 
Lakeland. 

1.  Elisabeth  Taylor,  “The  Origins  of  the  Convict  Lease  System  in  Geor¬ 
gia”  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXVI  (March,  1942),  113-28; 
Fletcher  M.  Green,  “Some  Aspects  of  the  Convict  Lease  System  in  the 
Southern  States,”  in  Fletcher  M.  Green,  ed..  Essays  in  Southern  History 
Presented  to  Joseph  Oregoire  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  (Chapel  Hill,  1949), 
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to  “farm  or  lease  out”  convicts  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  five  years.  The  lessees  of  the  convicts  were  not  allowed 
to  take  them  out  of  Georgia,  nor  work  them  more  than  ten  hours 
per  day.  Nor  were  they  to  be  worked  on  Sundays.  A  protective 
clause  was  included  which  prohibited  corporal  punishment  of 
prisoners,  unless  it  was  “absolutely  necessary  to  secure  discipline.”* 

The  next  day.  Governor  James  M.  Smith  advertised  for  bids 
for  the  lease  of  the  convicts.  He  stipulated  that  no  bids  for  less 
than  fifty  convicts  would  be  considered.  The  lessees  were  directed 
to  offer  names  and  addresses  of  references  in  the  bids,  which  were 
to  be  opened  on  March  24.® 

Brown  entered  a  bid  w'hich  was  submitted  under  the  name  of 
the  Dade  Coal  Company,  and  was  dated  March  25,  the  day  after 
the  deadline.  The  bid  stated  that  the  convicts  were  to  be  used  in 
the  coal  mines  in  Dade  County  as  miners,  “railroad  trackhands, 
and  as  laborers  in  dumping  coal,  running  coke  ovens,  building 
furnaces  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  mining  and  shipping 
of  coal  and  iron.”  Brown’s  bid  asked  for  one  hundred  prisoners 
for  a  five  year  term  at  eleven  dollars  per  convict  per  year  and 
clothes  and  food  for  them.* 

Governor  Smith  received  bids  for  many  more  convicts  than 
the  six  or  seven  hundred  available.  One  person  bid  for  only  one, 
while  another  person  bid  for  all  the  convicts  available,  but  offered 
only  food  and  clothing  for  the  prisoners.®  The  successful  bidders 
each  received  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  eighty  convicts  whom 
they  were  to  feed  and  clothe  and  pay  the  state  an  average  of  ten 
dollars  per  year  per  convict.  Brown’s  bid,  accepted  March  26, 
offered  a  dollar  a  year  per  convict  more  than  the  average.® 

There  was  no  apparent  public  difficulty  nor  controversy  in¬ 
volved  in  this  particular  lease  by  Brown.  Nevertheless,  there  were 

2.  Acts  and  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oeo^-- 
gia  ....  January  Session  187 i  (Savannah.  1874),  26-29. 

3.  “Executive  Minutes  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  1874-77,”  p.  1,  in  the 
Georgia  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

4.  Brown  to  Smith.  March  25,  1874,  in  the  Brown  Papers.  In  the  Georgia 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

5.  Atlanta  Constitution,  March  26,  1874. 

6.  Ibid.,  March  27. 
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routine  troubles  involving  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  In  1875, 
three  of  the  Dade  Company’s  prisoners  became  insane  and  the 
company  was  ordered  to  transport  them,  at  company  expense, 
to  the  asylum  at  Milledgeville.  Once  there,  the  state  assumed  com¬ 
plete  responsibility.^ 

As  the  number  of  prisoners  continued  to  increase,  by  1876, 
state  officials  became  more  alarmed  at  the  future  of  the  prison 
system.  Since  the  convict  lease  system  had  been  satisfactory  for 
the  two  previous  years,  the  legislature  passed  a  bill,  in  that  year, 
extending  the  five  year  lease  bill  of  1874  to  an  additional  twenty 
years.® 

The  bill  was  advertised  and  the  advertisement  for  bids  came 
in  February  and  April  of  1876,  during  the  administration  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Smith.®  The  Dade  Coal  Company  bid  was  accepted  on  June 
21,  1876,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  previous  lease,  except  that  the 
term  was  extended  twenty  years  and  the  company  got  three 
hundred  prisoners.'® 

While  the  convict  labor  cost  Brown  only  eleven  dollars  per 
year  per  prisoner,  there  were  many  more  costs  and  problems  in¬ 
volved.  The  company  furnished  food,  clothing,  shelter,  guards 
and  other  necessities,  as  the  state  furnished  only  the  prisoners  and 
hired  no  prison  officials  except  a  prison  doctor  and  a  principal 
keeper,  who  was  responsible  for  overseeing  all  the  convict  lease 
camps. 

Undoubtedly,  obtaining  good  qualified  men  to  supervise  the 
convicts  and  work  at  the  mines  was  a  problem.  It  was  necessary 
in  1881,  for  Brown  to  appoint  a  “whipping  boss”  to  administer 
corporal  punishment  at  the  prison.  Brown,  as  president,  nominated 
W.  O.  Reese  for  that  unpleasant  position  and  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Alfred  H.  Colquitt." 

In  1883,  Brown  apponted  J.  W.  Renfroe  general  manager  and 

7.  "Executive  Minates  of  Georgia.  1874-77,”  p.  395. 

8.  Act!  and  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia  .  .  .  Regular  Session  .  .  January,  J87S  (N.  p.,  1876),  4(M6. 

9.  “Executive  Minutes  of  Georgia,  1874-77,”  p.  641. 

10.  Ibid.,  734. 

11.  Brown  to  Colquitt,  December  13,  1881.  In  the  Brown  Papers. 
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assistant  to  the  President  of  Dade  Coal  Company,  at  a  substantial 
salary.  Renfroe,  only  a  few  years  before,  had  been  removed  from 
his  office  as  Treasurer  of  Georgia  after  a  legislative  investigation 
of  Governor  Colquitt’s  administration.  Nevertheless,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  editor  believed  that  Brown  had  appointed  the  right 
man  to  the  position,  since  he  felt  that  Renfroe  was  a  mistreated 
victim  of  the  investigation.^*  While  Renfroe  was  a  general  manager 
of  the  company,  one  of  Brown’s  sons,  Elijah,  served  with  him  as 
secretary  and  treasurer.^* 

In  addition  to  problems  involving  his  own  employees.  Brown 
was,  on  one  occasion  faced  with  an  unpleasant  predicament  in 
connection  with  the  state-employed  prison  doctor.  The  doctor, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  actually  did  very  little  work  for  which 
the  state  paid  him  $2,000  a  year.  This  made  the  p)osition  a  lucrative 
one  for  doctors  with  a  moderate  practice.  Dr.  Thomas  Raines, 
the  prison  doctor  in  1883,  visited  the  Dade  mines  in  an  intoxicated 
condition.  It  was  reported  that  he  remained  in  that  condition 
the  whole  time  he  was  there,  in  bed  at  the  home  of  a  mine  em¬ 
ployee.  In  the  process,  he  certified  twelve  sick  convicts  as  able 
bodied  men,  although  they  had  to  be  carried  on  stretchers.’^ 

Further  complications  arose  after  Governor  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  died  in  1883.  Raines  had  not  been  removed,  as  Brown 
did  not  actively  advocate  such  action;  but  he  nearly  fired  the 
employee  who  harbored  the  drunk  doctor.  Raines’  term  of  office 
ended  in  April,  1883,  but  he  asserted  that  Stephens  reappointed 
him.  But  Stephens,  if  he  made  it,  misplaced  the  commission.  Acting 
Governor  James  S.  Boynton,  on  this  basis,  reappointed  Raines  and 
some  question  arose  as  to  whether  an  acting  governor  had  the  right 
of  appointment.  Nevertheless,  Raines  died  before  the  question  was 
settled,  and  a  new  doctor  was  chosen.’® 

There  were  several  threats  of  violence  at  the  mines  and  some 
outbreaks  occurred.  The  first  serious  threat  came  in  1884  at  the 
Rising  Fawn  mines.  Brown  had  used  free  labor  in  these  mines 

12.  Atlanta  Constitution,  June  26,  1883. 

13.  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Constitutionalist,  December  9,  1884. 

14.  Atlanta  Constitution,  May  12,  1883. 

15.  Ibid.,  September  1. 
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until  he  bought  W.  D.  Grant’s  lease  of  seventy-five  convicts  in 
1884.  The  free  labor  objected  to  the  loss  of  their  jobs  to  convict 
labor,  especially,  as  they  said,  it  had  been  done  on  short  notice. 
The  free  labor  sent  a  formal  protest  to  Brown  and  there  was  talk 
of  a  raid  on  the  convict  camps.  Brown  ordered  that  extra  precau¬ 
tions  be  taken  to  protect  the  prisoners,  and  the  change  was  made 
without  further  incident.** 

The  summer  of  1886  brought  the  most  serious  convict  rebellion, 
up  to  that  time.  The  prisoners  in  one  of  the  six  stockades  at  the 
Dade  Coal  mines,  on  July  i },  refused  to  go  to  work.  Their  com¬ 
plaint  concerned  what  they  termed  excessive  work,  poor  food 
and  severe  use  of  corporal  punishment.  The  prisoners  declared 
themselves  “ready  to  die,  and  would  as  soon  be  dead  as  to  live  in 
torture. . . Prison  officials  communicated  with  the  governor  who 
ordered  the  Atlanta  Gate  City  Guards  and  an  artillery  company 
to  prepare  to  go  to  the  mines.  Meanwhile,  the  principal  keeper 
of  the  penitentiary  wired  the  governor  that  the  local  guards  had 
the  situation  well  in  hand,  but  that  they  would  be  forced  to  either 
kill  three  or  four  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  or  starve  all  con¬ 
victs  into  submission.  The  governor  asked  that  the  latter  method 
be  used  and,  consequently,  the  rebellious  convicts  went  two  days 
without  food  before  they  surrendered.  Upon  their  surrender  they 
were  re-chained,  handcuffed  and  whipped  vigorously  with  a  broad 
leather  strap.** 

The  incident  brought  comments  from  several  papers  over  the 
nation.  A  Washington,  D.  C.  labor  organ  deplored  the  fact  that 
“slavery”  should  exist  in  such  an  enlightened  age.  “It  is  worse 
than  ante-bellum  days,”  the  editor  said.**  An  Indiana  editor  com¬ 
pared  Brown’s  Dade  County  convict  camp  to  Andersonville,  the 
Civil  War  prison.  “Joe  Brown,”  he  said,  “in  place  of  being  hung 
with  [Captain  Henry]  Wirz  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  permitted 

16.  Ibid.,  May  17.  1884. 

17.  Atlanta  Defiance,  July  17,  1886.  A  clipping  in  the  Brown  Scrapbook, 
1886,  in  the  Joseph  Emerson  and  Elizabeth  Gresham  Brown  Collection  of 
the  University  of  Georiria  Library. 

18.  World’s  News  (Washington,  D.  C.)  July  31,  l^S^.  A  cliriping  in  the 
Brown  Scrapbook,  1886. 
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by  the  U.  S.  Government  to  live  and  perpetuate  the  cruelties  of 
Andersonville  in  the  form  of  these  prison  camps.”^* 

Another  crisis  came  in  1887  when  the  Rising  Fawn  mine  whip)- 
ping  boss  was  stabbed  with  a  concealed  knife  by  a  convict  he  was 
whipping.  The  whipping  boss’  wounds  were  not  serious  but  he 
lost  so  much  bood  that  he  could  not  continue  to  administer  pun¬ 
ishment.  Since  he  was  the  only  person  legally  authorized  to  use 
the  whip,  his  inability  brought  disorder  to  the  camp.  The  other 
prisoners  refused  to  be  chained  in  their  sleeping  quarters  when 
night  came  and  those  in  the  mines  became  idle  and  insolent.  The 
next  morning,  two  of  the  prisoners  refused  to  leave  the  sleeping 
quarters.  When  guards  started  in  after  the  two,  the  convicts  out¬ 
side  became  rowdy  and  began  to  throw  bottles  and  other  objects 
at  the  guards  wounding  one  of  them.  In  the  melee  a  guard  inside 
the  sleeping  quarters  shot  one  of  the  defiant  prisoners  in  the  arm. 
The  bullet  hit  an  artery.  The  Negro  convict  died,  and  the  riot  was 
then  quelled.*® 

If  the  prisoners  were  dissatisfied  with  prison  conditions  at  times, 
state  officials,  for  the  most  part,  were  pleased  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  camps.  The  State  Senate  committee  on  the  penitentiary 
reported  in  1877  that  the  prisoners  wxre  “supplied  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  food,  and  with  such  changes  of  diet  as  their  health”  re¬ 
quired.  They  were,  according  to  the  ref)ort,  “warmly  clad”  and 
compelled  to  be  clean  and  sanitary  in  their  habits.  The  committee 
agreed  that  it  gave  them  “pleasure  in  approving  of  the  management 
of  the  convicts,  as  followed  by  this  company.”*' 

A  joint  Senate  and  House  Committee  sent  to  inspect  the  convict 
camps  in  1881  was  feted  by  Brown  and  E.  W.  Cole,  one  of  the 
lessees  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  with  a  banquet  in 
Chattanooga  on  the  way  home  from  the  mines.**  At  the  banquet. 
Brown  and  Cole  talked  in  glowing  terms  of  each  other.** 

19.  (Monticello,  Indiana)  National,  September  4,  1886.  A  clipping  in  the 
Brown  Scrapbook,  1886. 

20.  Atlanta  Constitution,  January  17,  1887. 

21.  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  .  .  .  AnnwaZ  Session,  .  .  . 
1877  (AUanta,  1877),  428.  February  20,  1877. 

22.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  15,  1881. 

23.  Rome  Daily  Bulletin,  July  16,  1881.  A  clipping  in  the  Brown  Scrap¬ 
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The  majority  report  was  a  favorable  one.  The  committee  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  convicts  were  not  overworked.  Though 
some  were  required  to  work  at  night,  they  were  given  time  during 
the  day  for  rest  and  sleep.  “The  food,”  the  committee  wrote,  “is 
bread  and  meat  for  breakfast,  the  same  with  peas  or  vegetables 
for  dinner,  and  bread  and  soup  for  supper.”" 

One  Senator,  though,  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  committee  and  wrote  a  minority  report.  He  charged 
that  the  prisoners  were  worked  in  mines  with  an  average  tempera¬ 
ture  of  6o  degrees  with  cold  water  dripping  on  them  constantly 
from  above.  They  were,  he  said,  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  same 
wet  coal-dust-saturated  clothing.  He  also  complained  that  the  ban¬ 
quet  given  by  Brown  and  Cole  for  the  committee  took  too  much 
time  that  should  have  been  used  for  inspection.  Nevertheless,  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  majority  report." 

Again  in  1882,  a  legislative  committee  made  a  favorable  report 
on  the  Dade  Coal  Mines  convict  camp.  It  found  the  camp  “in  a 
healthy  condition,  provided  with  comfortable  quarters,  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  water  for  all  purposes,  good  hospital  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  prompt  medical  attention.”  “Punishment,”  the  report 
continued,  “is  only  inflicted  by  properly  authorized  persons,  the 
treatment  is  humane,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  convicts 
show  that  they  are  properly  treated.  They  are  well  clothed  and 
furnished  with  the  regulation  supply  of  wholesome  provisions.”" 

A  House  committee,  investigating  the  camp  in  1886  was  not 
quite  so  pleased  with  what  it  found.  In  the  report,  the  committee 
criticized  personal  sanitary  conditions,  especially  in  reference  to 
bedding.  It  felt  that  bed  clothes  should  have  been  issued  more 
often  and  better  personal  cleanliness  required.  This  committee 
further  called  the  attention  of  the  lessees  to  the  case  of  Carrie 
Massie,  a  colored  woman,  who  was  under  sentence  from  Bibb 
County  for  murder.  Since  she  had  reached  the  camp  in  June, 

24.  Atlanta  Conntitution,  July  16,  1881. 

25.  Journal  o1  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  .  .  .  Adjourned  Session 
188t  (AUanU,  1881).  593-95.  September  22.  1881. 

26.  Ihid.,  Biennial  Session  .  .  .  I<tS2  (Atlanta,  1883),  318. 
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1882,  she  had  given  birth  to  two  children.  The  committee  believed 
“that  such  should  not  be  allowed,”  and  recommended  “that  said 
children  be  taken  from  the  penitentiary  and  bound  out  to  some 
proper  person.”  Brown,  the  committee  reported,  gave  it  full  access 
to  the  mines,  aided  the  inspection,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to 
make  any  change  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  was 
necessary,  or  would  contribute  to  the  better  welfare  of  the  con¬ 
victs.”*^ 

Subsequent  committee  reports  were  favorable  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions.  A  House  committee  in  1890  found  Brown’s  camps  in 
good  order,  but  condemned  the  whole  prison  system  in  general. 
This  committee  felt  that  the  more  youthful  convicts  should  not 
be  confined  with  the  more  hardened  older  criminals.  It  further 
recommended  that  a  board  of  pardons  be  created.  There  were 
convicts,  the  committee  believed,  “who  should  be  pardoned,”  but 
the  governor  was  too  busy  to  investigate  the  cases.**  Following 
the  recommendation  of  the  same  committee,  the  General  Assembly 
in  1891  passed  an  act  which  forbade  lessees  to  “confine  white  and 
colored  convicts  together,  or  to  work  them  chained  together,  nor 
[should]  they  be  chained  together  going  to  or  from  their  work, 
or  at  any  other  time.”** 

While  state  officials  were  comparatively  well  satisfied  with  the 
state  prison  system,  some  of  the  public  were  not.  The  first  serious 
criticism  concerning  prison  camps  came,  in  the  Atlanta  Herald^ 
from  Robert  A.  Alston,  a  former  newspaperman  and  partner  of 
Henry  W.  Grady.  Alston,  in  a  speech  in  1878,  severely  criticized 
t;he  leasing  of  convicts.  He  pointed  to  Brown’s  camps  as  models, 
and  said,  “There  is  Governor  Brown,  for  instance,  who  claims, 
and  properly  too,  that  he  has  observed  the  law,  and  that  his  con¬ 
victs  are  in  fine  health  and  condition.”  “That  is  true,”  said  Alston, 
“but  the  lease-law  that  gives  him  convicts,  gives  hundreds  to  other 
men  who  inhumanely  treat  them.”  “If  Governor  Brown  shoiild 

27.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  . 
1886  (Atlanta,  1886),  426-35. 

28.  Ibid.,  1890,  pp.  721-23.  December  22,  1890. 

29.  Acts  and  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  by  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  1890-91  (2  Tols.  Atlanta,  1891),  I.  213. 
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die,”  he  continued,  “even  his  camp  might  fall  into  inhumane 
hands.”*® 

It  is  ironical  that  in  ensuing  years,  Alston  became  an  aide  to 
Senator  John  B.  Gordon  and  handled  the  Senator’s  financial  affairs 
in  Georgia  while  Congress  was  in  session.  Gordon  was  a  member 
of  a  company  which  leased  convicts  from  the  state  and  sub-let 
them  on  a  short  term  basis  to  others.  Alston,  in  handling  the  sub¬ 
lease  of  some  convicts  to  Cox,  a  DeKalb  County  farmer,  in¬ 
curred  Cox’s  wrath  and  he  killed  Alston  in  the  state  capitol  build¬ 
ing  in  the  State  Treasurer’s  office.  In  the  gun  battle,  Cox  was 
wounded  in  the  jaw.** 

Cox,  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  was  sent  to  Brown’s  mines. 
When  he  left  Atlanta  a  large  crowd  gathered  at  the  railroad  depot 
to  see  him  off  to  Dade  County.  Cox  was  allowed  to  eat  breakfast 
in  a  nearby  restaurant  with  friends,  and  on  Brown’s  orders,  he  was 
not  chained.  Because  of  his  wound,  it  was  reported,  Cox  was  given 
an  outside  job  by  Brown,  tending  the  livestock  and  milking  the 
cows.**  Cox,  after  serving  nearly  three  years  of  his  sentence,  was 
pardoned  by  Governor  Alexander  H.  Stephens  in  1882.** 

After  Alston’s  attack  on  the  Georgia  penal  system,  there  were 
others  from  out-of-state  who  followed  suit.  At  least  two  religious 
newspapers  from  the  state  of  New  York  condemned  the  convict 
lease  system.  When  the  twenty  year  lease  replaced  the  five  year 
one  in  1879,  the  Index  of  Tonawanda,  New  York  saw  more  and 
more  horrors  for  the  convicts  and  discriminations  against  the  black 
ones.  The  editor  charged  that  the  prison  camps  were  being  filled 
with  Negroes  for  breaking  contracts  which  they  were  forced  to 
sign,  which  they  could  not  read,  and  which  they  were  provoked 
to  break.** 

Lillie  EL  Barr,  in  the  New  York  Christum  Union,  in  1879,  wrote 
an  article  called  “The  Georgia  Convict  System.”  In  this  article  she 

30.  Atlanta  Constitution,  December  17,  1878. 

31.  Ibid.,  May  12.  1880. 

32.  Ibid. 

33.  Ibid.,  December  12,  1882. 

34.  (Tonawanda,  N.  Y.)  Index,  Jane  17,  1879.  A  clipping  In  the  Brown 
Scrapbook,  1878-80. 
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reported  on  a  visit  she  made  to  Brown’s  convict  camp.  Brown 
answered  her  in  an  Atlanta  paper.  The  Barr  woman  charged  that 
the  sleeping  quarters  were  open  to  the  wind  and  cold,  to  which 
Brown  replied  that  the  woman  visited  the  camp  in  the  summer 
months  when  the  “chinking”  was  removed  from  between  the  logs 
of  the  log-houses  to  allow  ventilation.  As  to  the  bedding  of  the 
prisoners,  Brown  agreed  that  it  was  not  as  clean  “as  a  ladies’  parlor, 
as  the  convicts  work  in  the  coal  mines,  and  when  they  come  out 
at  night,  though  we  have  night  shirts  provided  for  them,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  them  to  put  them  on.”  The  Negroes,  he  said, 
would  not  wear  them  unless  absolutely  made  to  do  so.  The  New 
York  writer  said  she  was  “staggered”  and  had  to  lean  on  the  wall 
inside  the  mine,  when  she  heard  a  Negro  convict  miner  plaintively 
singing  “I’m  in  Trouble  With  the  Lord.”  Brown  said  this  shock 
was  produced  by  a  man  who  had  less  religious  inclination  than 
anyone  in  the  camp.  This  particular  convict,  he  said,  was  the  mean¬ 
est  and  most  frivolous  man  in  the  camp,  and  if  he  meant  anything 
he  said  in  the  song,  he  was  scoffing  at  religion.*® 

Another  New  Yorker,  John  C.  Klien,  a  reporter  for  the  Nevj 
York  World,  went  to  Brown’s  mines  in  1890  and  told  officials 
there  that  he  was  with  a  New  York  firm  looking  for  a  variety 
of  carbon  in  coal  districts  to  be  used  in  incandescant  lighting.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  was  given  access  to  the  entire  camp  and  mine  area. 
Klien  wrote  about  conditions  at  the  camp  and  treatment  of  the 
female  prisoners.  He  quoted  E.  A.  Foster,  in  charge  of  mining 
operation,  as  saying  that  two  of  the  Negro  female  convicts  who 
had  been  at  the  camp  a  year  or  more  had  borne  children  and  an¬ 
other  was  pregnant.  He  said  Foster  blamed  the  situation  on  the 
guards  as  well  as  on  other  prisoners.  After  he  wrote  the  article 
for  the  New  York  paper,  Klien  went  to  Atlanta  to  interview 
Brown,  who  refused  to  see  him.** 

Brown,  though,  had  a  defender  of  the  convict  lease  system  in 
Henry  H.  Tucker,  editor  of  the  Christian  Index,  the  Georgia 

35.  Atlanta  Constitution,  January  2,  1880. 

36.  New  York  World,  April  18,  1890.  A  clipping  in  the  Brown  Scrapbook, 
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Baptist  newspaper.*^  Tucker  said  he  was  not  speaking  for  the 
penitentiary  system  in  general,  because  he  knew  little  about  it, 
but  he  had  visited  Brown’s  camp  and  knew  about  it.  Describing 
the  convicts’  lodgings  at  the  camp,  the  Baptist  editor  related  that 
the  prisoners  were  marched  out  of  the  mines  before  night  under 
strong  guard  and  confined  in  a  suitable  building  that  would  make 
escape  difficult.  “The  sleeping  bunks,”  said  he,  “are  arranged 
side  by  side,  ample  room  being  allowed  to  each,  and  each  convict 
is  fastened  by  a  small  chain  to  one  huge  cable  chain,  which  extends 
longitudinally  through  the  whole  building  at  the  foot  of  the  bunks 
and  at  right  angles  with  them.  Outside  of  the  building  is  a  picket 
fence,  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  and  around  the  building 
a  guard  is  stationed.”** 

Tucker  said  that  no  women  prisoners  were  allowed  among  the 
men  at  Brown’s  camp.  Most  of  the  prisoners,  he  said,  were  Negroes 
or  mulattoes  with  some  white  men,  but  they  were  all  treated  alike. 
“Death  and  the  penitentiary  are  great  levelers,”  he  declared,  “and 
in  this  case  they  are  equally  so.”** 

In  describing  the  food.  Tucker  thought  it  was  abundant  in 
quality,  consisting  of  good  “sound  bacon  twice  every  day,  except 
occasionally  when  fresh  meat  is  substituted  for  it;  good  com  bread 
three  times  a  day,  symp  once  a  day,  at  night;  fresh  vegetables 
every  day  in  the  year;  and  through  the  season  watermelon  once 
a  week.”  A  small  farm  near  the  mines  supplied  the  convicts  with 
the  various  vegetables  including  five  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes 
and  four  acres  of  beets.  While  the  food  was  not  served  in  the 
manner  of  a  fine  hotel.  Tucker  said,  it  was  well  cooked,  and  on 
the  whole  it  was  “better  than  a  great  majority  of  the  convicts  .  .  . 
[were]  accustomed  to,  and  better  than  they  would  likely  have 
when  discharged.”  “Some  doubtless,”  he  lamented,  “have  seen 
better  days  and  better  things;  but  if  they  have  classed  themselves 
with  convicts,  they  must  expect  to  submit  to  the  treatment  and 

37.  Tucker  had  preTloualy  been,  besides  a  Baptist  minister.  Chancellor 
of  the  Unlrerslty  of  Georgia  and  a  member  of  the  Mercer  University  faculty. 

38.  Christian  Index  reprinted  In  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  September  17. 
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fare  of  convicts.”  “The  penitentiary  is  the  penitentiary,”  he  de¬ 
clared.*® 

The  convict  lease  system  undoubtedly  solved  the  problem  faced 
by  the  state  in  1874  and  1876  and  the  five  year  lease  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  twenty  year  lease  was  too  long  and 
the  system  was  out-dated  before  the  lease  ended,  and  even  then, 
the  state  leased  convicts  until  the  twentieth  century. 

No  doubt  Brown’s  convicts  lived  a  hard  life  at  the  mines,  but 
all  contemporaries  who  knew  about  the  prison  camps  agreed  that 
his  were  among  the  best  treated  and  cared  for  of  all  the  other 
camps,  including  John  B.  Gordon’s.  Brown,  apparently,  used  his 
political  influence  to  obtain  the  leases  and  used  the  extremely  cheap 
labor  to  mine  a  scanty  amount  of  minerals  and  still  make  a  hand¬ 
some  profit. 


4t.  /MA 


Joseph  E.  Brown’s  Missing  Correspondency 

By  John  E.  Talmadge* 

A  biographer  could  hardly  ask  for  a  more  promising  subject 
than  Joseph  E.  Brown,  Georgia’s  Gvil  War  Governor. -He 
was  gifted,  unorthodox,  and  highly  successful.  In  politics  he  domi¬ 
nated  the  state  from  1857  to  1894  as  Governor,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  United  States  Senator.  When  he  was 
elected  Senator  in  1880,  J.  D.  Waddell  wrote  Alexander  Stephens, 
“He  [Brown]  is  now  Senator,  Governor,,  the  Judiciary  of  the 
State.  I  trust  he  may  be  as  merciful  as  he  is  mighty.”*  His  accom¬ 
plishments  in  business  were  equally  notable.  Bom  in  a  mountain 
cabin,  he  died  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the^  state,  with  large  hold¬ 
ings  in  real  estate,  mines,  industry,  and  securities.^ 

Although  cautious  and  conservative  in  his  everyday  affairs. 
Brown  could  be  surprisingly  bold  and  opportunistic  in  crises.  In 
1861  he  led  Georgia  out  of  the  Union,  seizing  Fort  Pulaski  at 
Savannah  even  before  the  state  seceded;  yet  when  the  tide  sn 
against  the  Confederacy,  he  and  Vice-President  Alexander  Steph¬ 
ens  launched  an  aggressive  peace  movement  without  resigning 
their  offices  in  a  government  committed  to  carrying  on  the  war.f 
Shortly  after  the  surrender  he  joined  the  Republican  Party  and 
advised  his  state  to  accept  the  Radicals’  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ments.^  Such  advice  would  have  damned  most  Georgians  to 
eternity,  but  when  the  State’s  Democratic  Party  returned  to  power. 
Brown  returned  to  the  fold  and,  subsequently,  to  political  office.” 
The  yeoman  service  he  rendered  in  the  Senate  moved  many  of 
his  fellow-Georgians  to  forgive  his  defection,  just  as  his  large 
gifts  to  charity  helpied  them  to  forget  some  of  his  quesdonaUe 
business  dealings. 

*A  member  of  Uie  Eoglish  Department,  UnWeralty  of  Oeorala,  Athens. 

1.  J.  D.  Waddell  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  Norember  11th,  1880,  Stephens  Col¬ 
lection,  Ldbrary  of  Congress. 

2.  Louise  Biles  Hill.  Joaeph  B.  Brown  and  the  Confederacy  (Chapel  Hill, 
1930),  291-327. 

8.  Ibid.,  84-43,  222-43. 

4.  Ibid.,  266-90. 

6.  Ibid.,  305-21. 
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To  date,  however,  Brown’s  eventful  life  and  complex  character 
have  not  earned  a  full-length  biography.*  Perhaps  a  lack  of  his 
personal  papers  has  discouraged  scholars.  In  her  study  of  Brown’s 
war  years,  Louise  Biles  Hill  encountered  that  difficulty  but  largely 
overcame  it  by  retrieving  many  letters  he  had  written  to  “friends 
and  enemies.”  The  late  Frank  Owsley  believed  that  additional  ones 
could  be  found  in  other  collections  and  even  held  out  the  hope 
that  Brown’s  family  might  still  be  holding  back  a  part  of  his 
correspondence.’ 

Undoubtedly  more  Brown  letters  will  be  recovered  from  the 
papers  of  his  contemporaries.  While  pursuing  other  research,  this 
writer  has  come  across  several.  These  have  revealed,  however,  that 
most  of  Brown’s  Gvil  War  papers  no  longer  exist  and  have  raised 
doubts  that  many  from  the  post-war  period  will  ever  come  to 
light. 

This  information  and  conjecture  is  largely  based  upon  letters 
in  the  Rebecca  L.  Felton  O)llection.  Between  state  elections  Brown 
frequently  corresponded  with  Mrs.  Felton,  Georgia’s  first  feminist 
and  lady  politician.  When  he  opposed  her  husband.  Dr.  William 
H.  Felton,  Independent  G)ngressman  from  the  Seventh  District, 
she  would  attack  him  heatedly  in  the  press,  but  in  times  of  peace 
they  carried  on  friendly  discussions  about  business  and  personal 
affairs. 

In  1887  they  were  friendly  enough  for  her  to  ask  if  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  make  his  Gvil  War  papers  available  for  Republican  Record, 
which  the  United  States  Government  was  compiling.  Brown  re¬ 
plied  that  he  was  anxious  to  coop)erate  with  the  editors  but  that 
he  had  few  pap>ers  to  contribute.  In  the  sacking  of  the  State 
Capitol  at  Milledgeville  the  Federals  had  destroyed  most  of  “the 
files  of  correspondence,  old  books  and  records  and  papers  of  every 
sort.”* 


6.  Eleven  years  before  Brown’s  death.  Herbert  Fielder  published  an  un¬ 
critical  life.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Time$  and  Speeches  of  Joseph  B. 
Brown  (Springfield,  1883).' 

7.  Hill,  Brown,  t11-t11L 

8.  J.  E.  Brown  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton,  February  4th,  1887,  Rebecca  L. 
Felton  (Sollection,  in  the  University  of  Georgia  Library. 
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He  went  on  to  explain  that  he  “labored  under  another  difficul¬ 
ty.”  Although  he  had  been  paroled  at  the  'surrender,  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  shortly  afterwards  for  trying  to  call  the  legislature  into 
session.  He  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  scene  in  the  Governor’s 
Mansion: 

The  night  1  was  arrested  by  the  Federal  forces,  the  officer  who 
made  the  arrest  informed  me  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  bring  with 
me  all  my  private  papers,  and  that  I  had  only  thirty  minutes  to  prepare 
to  leave.  I  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  evidence  of  what  might  be 
termed  mv  treason,  he  would  find  the  records  in  the  state  house  of 
the  fact  of  it,  but  as  to  my  private  papers  he  had  no  concern  with  them 
and  would  not  get  them,  and  if  he  did  I  would  certainly  remain  more 
than  thirty  minutes  before  he  laid  hands  upon  them. 

At  the  time  appointed  he  left  carrying  me  as  his  prisoner.  Mrs. 
Brown  became  alarmed  for  fear  there  was  something  in  my  private 
papers  that  would  be  to  my  disadvantage,  and  she  and  Julius,  who 
was  quite  a  lad,  gathered  up  and  destroyed  a  greater  portion  of  them, 
which  I  deeply  regretted  when  I  learned  of  it,  though  they  did  what 
thev  thought  was  to  my  advantage  at  the  time.  I  had  a  great  many 
letters  from  such  men  as  Governor  Towns,  Gov.  McDonald,  Judge 
Warner  and  Judge  Lumpkin,  and  a  great  number  of  the  leading  men 
of  Georgia  that  I  prized  highly.* 

There  is  evidence  to  suppon  Brown’s  story.  In  acknowledging 
his  instructions  from  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Gen¬ 
eral  J.  H.  Wilson,  Federal  Commander  at  Macon,  replied  that  he 
had  ordered  a  Captain  Kneeland  to  “proceed  ...  to  Milledgeville 
to  make  the  arrest  and  to  seize  his  [Browm’s]  papers.”*®  The 
following  day  Wilson  reported  that  Brown  had  been  taken  and 
would  be  sent  immediately  to  Washington.  He  made  no  mention 
of  the  papers.  Evidently  Captain  Kneeland  had  decided  they  were 
not  worth  the  trouble  the  Governor  promised.**  In  burning  the 
papers  Mrs.  Brown  must  have  acted  on  her  owm  iniriative,  as  her 
husband  said.  Stanton’s  order  to  Wilson  specified  that  Brown 
was  “to  hold  no  communication,  verbal  or  written,  wdth  any 

9.  /bid. 

10.  The  War  of  the  RebeMon:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Recorde  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (Washington.  1880-1901),  Vol.  XLIX,  Part 
II.  680. 

11.  Ibid.,  702. 
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person  but  the  officer  having  him  in  charge,”  and,  according  to 
Mrs.  Brown,  the  order  was  strictly  carried  out.  Her  decision  was 
undoubtedly  prompted  by  Brown’s  violent  refusal  to  surrender 
his  personal  correspondence.^* 

Some  significant  letters  which  Brown  received  from  Stephens 
during  the  Peace  Movement  of  1864  could  have  been  among  those 
burned.  He  had  asked  Stephens  to  mark  them  “private”  so  they 
would  not  be  opened  by  his  secretaries.**  Perhaps  there  were  also 
several  from  Henry  Qeveland,  a  renegade  journalist  discharged 
from  the  Augusta  Constitutionalist  for  his  subversive  editorials. 
Qeveland  wrote  repeatedly  urging  the  peace  men  to  buy  the 
Constitutionalist  and  make  him  editor  so  that  he  could  resume  his 
attacks  on  the  Q)nfederate  Government.  The  paper’s  owners 
refused  to  sell,  but  in  July,  Nathan  Morse,  an  anti-Abolitionist 
refugee  from  Qjnnecticut,  bought  control  of  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  and  used  it  most  effectively  to  undermine  the  war  spirit 
in  Georgia.  Brown  undoubtedly  supplied  Morse  with  the  necessary 
credit.  The  envious  Qeveland  wrote  Stephens  that  Morse  “had 
gone  to  the  front,  and  1  expect  Gov.  Brown  endorsed  his  papers.” 
More  convincing  proof  is  found  in  a  letter  Qeveland  got  from 
Brown.  The  Governor  was  in  a  p>osition  to  order  Morse  and 
Qeveland  to  hold  a  “certain  matter  in  abeyance”  and  to  instruct 
Qeveland  to  “assist  Mr.  Morse  without  any  public  connection 
wdth  the  paper.”**  No  reference  has  been  found  to  any  correspond¬ 
ence  between  Browm  and  Morse,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
none  was  carried  on. 

If  Brown  had  kept  any  letters  from  Stephens,  Qeveland  and 
Morse  written  in  1864,  then  Mrs.  Brown  was  right  in  assuming 

12.  Ibid.,  647.  Leola  Beeson,  The  One  Hundred  Years  of  the  Old  Governor's 
Mansion,  Milledffeville,  Go..,  1M8-19S8  (Macon,  1938),  34. 

IS.  J.  E.  Brown  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  January  4th,  1864,  In  which  B.  Phillips, 
ed..  The  Correspondence  of  Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  Howell 
Cobb,  American  Historical  Association  Annual  Report,  Vol.  II,  (Washington, 
1931),  631. 

14.  John  E.  Talmadge,  "Peace  MoTement  Activities  in  Civil  War  Qeorgia,” 
in  Oeorpia  Review,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2  pp  190-208:  Henry  Cleveland  to  A.  H. 
Stephens.  July  16th,  October  12th,  1864,  in  Stephens  (}ollection.  Library  of 
Congress;  Henry  Cleveland  to  Dear  Friend,  July  15th,  1864  (two  letters). 
ibid.;  J.  E.  Brown  to  Dear  Friend.  July  15.  1864.  ibid. 
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that  his  papers  contained  something  to  his  “disadvantage,”  and 
Brown’s  agitation  over  Kneeland’s  demand  becomes  more  under¬ 
standable. 

Brown’s  post-war  papers  may  have  escaped  destruction,  but  to 
date  scholars  in  the  fields  of  Reconstruction  and  Bourbon  Georgia 
have  not  found  them.*®  No  man  could  have  carried  on  so  many 
controversial  activities  without  accumulating  letters,  records,  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  other  documents.  Three  letters  to  the  Feltons  in  1880 
indicate  how  valuable  those  papers  would  be  to  a  biographer. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  Dr.  Felton  announced  for  his  fourth 
term  in  Congress.  He  expected  to  win  easily,  but  as  the  campaign 
got  under  way,  the  Bourbon  Democrats  put  on  what  Mrs.  Felton 
described  as  “a  still  hunt.”  They  nominated  polite  young  Judson 
Qements  and  raised  no  issues  that  the  Feltons  could  debate.  The 
political  atmosphere  became  unreal  and  ominous,  and  Mrs.  Felton 
wrote  Ben  Hill,  Georgia’s  Senior  Senator,  asking  if  he  and  Brown 
could  give  help  and  advice.**  Perhaps  this  appeal  brought  about 
the  meeting  in  July  described  in  her  Memoirs,  where  the  Demo¬ 
crats  offered  to  guarantee  Dr.  Felton’s  election  if  he  would  promise 
not  to  run  again.  He  indignantly  refused.*’ 

Hill  offered  no  further  help.  If  a  member  of  his  party  was  going 
to  run  against  Dr.  Felton,  the  best  Hill  would  do  was  to  remain 
neutral  as  he  had  done  in  the  past.  Brown,  however,  felt  no  such 
constraint.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  Doctor  reveals  that  by  August 
17th  he  was  taking  an  active,  although  sureptitious  part  in  Felton’s 
campaign. 

(COPY)  Atlanta,  Aug.  17,1880 

Hon.  W.  H.  Felton, 

I  find  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  matter  I  named  to  you 
yesterday  so  far  as  the  man  spoken  of  in  Rome  is  concerned.  He  will 
be  down  tonight  or  in  the  momine,  and  I  think  it  very  important 
that  you  be  here  in  the  morning,  ^me  down  tonight  on  the  night 

16.  S«e  biblloKraphtea  of  Jndaon  Ward,  **06org1a  nnder  the  Boarbona” 
(Chapel  Hill,  1947),  an  unpnhllahed  Ph.  D.  dlasertatlon.  and  Allen  P. 
Tankeraley,  John  B.  Gordon,  A  Study  in  Qallantry  (Atlanta,  1965). 

16.  B.  H.  Hill  to  R.  L.  Felton,  undated,  in  Felton  Collection;  Rebecca  L. 
Felton.  My  Memoin  of  Georgia  PolUice  (Atlanta.  1911),  312. 

17.  Ibid,  421-422. 
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train  so  1  can  see  you  at  Mr.  Latimer’s  [Mrs.  Felton’s  father]  in  the 
morning  at  9  o’clock.  The  organization  against  you  is  more  formidable 
than  I  had  understood  it  to  be,  and  it  involves  the  certainty  that  the 
Republicans  will  drop  you  en  masse  before  the  election  if  something 
is  not  done  at  once.  Please  bring  this  letter  with  you.  What  has  to  be 
done  should  be  done  at  once  so  as  to  have  it  right  in  Rome  and  can 
go  there  by  telegraph  to-morrow. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Joseph  E.  Brown 

Give  the  bearer  a  dispatch  or  say  to  him  you  will  be  down  on  the 
train  tonight  so  he  can  telegraph  from  Cartersville  to  me.  He  will  say 
to  me,  “the  gentleman  will  be  down  to  night.’’  It  is  not  to  be  known 
in  Cartersville  who  the  messenger  is  or  what  he  is  after.  If  you  will 
come  tonight  you  will  be  met  at  my  son-in-law’s  office  in  Brown 
Block  right  opposite  the  passenger  shed.  I  will  have  you  shown  to  the 
place  but  do  not  wish  to  sit  up  for  the  train  unless  you  are  on  it.  This 
will  be  better  than  in  the  morning  as  it  will  carry  the  proper  dispatch 
to  Rome  in  time. 

J.  E.  B.« 

The  copy  is  in  Mrs.  Felton’s  handwriting.  Long  before  then  she 
had  formed  the  habit  of  keeping  all  communications.  Sometimes 
political  friends  became  enemies,  and  their  past  letters  made  enter¬ 
taining  reading  for  the  voters.  There  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  copy  was  a  true  transcript  of  the  original.  Brown  evi¬ 
dently  did  take  a  hand  in  the  Seventh  District  Congressional  race. 
During  the  campaign  the  Feltons’  Cartersville  Free  Press  refrained 
from  attacking  him,  as  it  had  done  so  often  during  elections,  but 
when  Dr.  Felton  was  defeated,  it  turned  viciously  upon  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  urging  the  people  of  Georgia  not  to  keep  him  in  office.** 
Later  Mrs.  Felton  wrote  Alec  Stephens,  confidentially,  that  during 
the  election  she  had  believed  Brown  was  doing  “all  he  could  to 
insure  his  [Dr.  Felton’s]  election,”  but  afterwards  she  found  ample 
evidence  of  “his  fiendish  hatred  and  treachery.”^  Probably  she 
held  to  this  notion  only  while  the  bitterness  of  defeat  lasted?  later 
they  resumed  their  cordial  correspondence. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  the  full 

18.  (Copy)  J.  E.  Brown  to  W.  H.  Felton,  August  17th,  1880,  In  Felton 
Collection. 

19.  The  Cartersville  Free-Pre»$,  July  17,  November  11,  18,  1880. 

20.  R.  L.  Felton  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  January  Ist,  1882,  in  Stephens 
Collection,  Library  of  Congress. 
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import  of  Brown’s  cryptic  letter  to  Dr.  Felton.  But,  fortunately  for 
our  purposes,  it  does  make  clear  that  he  was  not  only  working 
against  a  nominee  of  his  current  party,  but  that  he  had  not  severed 
all  connections  with  the  Republicans.  No  wonder  he  asked  Dr. 
Felton  to  bring  the  letter  with  him. 

But  why  was  the  cautious  Brown  willing  to  take  such  risks  for 
a  man  who  had  criticized  him  so  freely  in  the  past?  The  answer  is 
found  in  two  letters  he  wrote  Mrs.  Felton  the  following  month. 
He  too  was  facing  a  crucial  election.  When  Senator  John  B. 
Gordon  had  resigned  unexpectedly  the  previous  March,  and  Col- 
quit^  appointed  Brown  to  succeed  him,  the  state  rang  with  cries 
of  “bargain  sale.”  Although  the  new  Senator  distinguished  him¬ 
self  during  the  few  weeks  left  in  the  sesrion,  he  was  far  from 
certain  the  legislature  would  return  him  for  a  full  term  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  the  Feltons  were  strong  in  the  inde|>endent-minded 
Seventh  District. 

On  September  29th  Brown  felt  free  to  write  Mrs.  Felton  that 
he  was  “anxious  to  have  Judge  King  elected  to  the  Senate  from 
your  district  .  .  .  also  Byrd  to  the  Senate  and  Brewster  for  the 
House  from  Polk  Co.”  He  knew  her  “power  there”  and  hoped 
she  would  use  it  for  his  candidates.  The  results  of  the  Seventh 
District  primaries  were  not,  however,  altogether  favorable  to 
Brown,  and  he  again  wrote  Mrs.  Felton.’^ 

(Confidential) 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton, 

Cartcrsville,  Ga. 

Dear  Madam:—  I  regret  very  much  the  failure  to  elect  Judge  King. 
Col.  Rankin  of  Gordon  is  elected  who  I  understand  will  be  against 
me.  It  is  said  that  Wheeler  of  Walker  is  also  against  me  &  James  of 
Polk  and  possibly  Hagen  of  Paulding.  Do  you  know  how  to  bring 
the  proper  influence  to  bear  on  some  of  them?  Please  destroy  or  return 
this. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

Joseph  E.  Brown** 

If  Mrs.  Felton  did  use  her  influence  to  get  Brown  the  votes 
of  James  and  Hagen,  she  was  all  the  more  embittered  by  his  huge 

21.  J.  E.  Brown  to  R.  L.  Felton,  September  29th,  1880,  in  Felton  Col¬ 
lection. 

22.  J.  E.  Brown  to  R.  L.  Felton,  undated,  ibid. 
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majority.^*  She  did  not  dare,  however,  publish  the  information 
she  had  kept.  It  might  have  supported  the  Free  Presses  charge  of 
Brown’s  treachery,  but  it  could  hardly  have  reflected  any  credit 
upon  the  Feltons. 

Even  in  the  small  segment  of  Brown’s  correspondence  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  article,  one  b  struck  by  the  caution  he  exercised  in 
what  he  wrote.  He  evidently  refrained,  when  possible,  from  writ¬ 
ing  people  he  did  not  entirely  trust.  When  the  unstable  Qcvc- 
land  approached  him  about  buying  the  Constitutionalist^  he  re¬ 
ferred  hb  question  to  Stephens.  Later  Qeveland  complained  to 
Stephens  that  the  letter  from  Brown  about  the  Chronicle  was 
“the  first  ...  I  have  received  from  Gov.  Brown.’’*^  If  forced  to 
communicate  dangerous  information,  he  wrote  vaguely  and 
evasively.  In  his  letter  to  Qeveland  he  asked  that  “the  matter 
be  kept  in  abeyance,’’  and  in  the  one  to  Dr.  Felton  he  referred  to 
“the  matter  I  named  to  you,’’  “the  man  spoken  of  in  Rome,’’  and 
“what  has  to  be  done.’’  Finally,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  that 
certain  of  hb  letters  be  returned  or  destroyed— a  request  Mrs. 
Felton  cooly  circumvented. 

Brown  must  have  received,  as  well  as  written,  letters  he  did  not 
want  preserved  for  hb  biographers.  Hb  devious  activities  in  leasing 
convicts,  winning  elections,  and  changing  political  parties  are 
bound  to  have  produced  some  interesting  correspondence.  A  man 
so  careful  of  what  he  wrote  would  hardly  have  left  letters  damag¬ 
ing  to  hb  reputation,  even  in  the  keeping  of  hb  family.”  If  hb 
private  papers  are  released  some  day,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they 
will  not  contain  those  items  most  needed  for  a  definitive  biography 
of  Georgia’s  “W’ar  Governor.’’ 

23.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia  at 
the  Bi-Ennial  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  .  .  .  November  3,  .  .  .  December 
4,  1880  (Atlanta,  1880),  121-22. 

24.  J.  E.  Brown  to  A.  H.  Stephens.  June  17,  1864,  In  Phillips,  ed..  Cor¬ 
respondence,  €44;  J.  B.  Brown  to  Dear  Friend,  July  15,  1864,  in  Stephens 
Collection,  Library  of  Congress.  Brown  was  wise  not  to  trust  Cleveland.  After 
Stephens’  death,  Cleveland  opened  a  fawning  correspondence  with  his  old 
enemy  Jefferson  Davis  and  exposed  the  peace  men  as  far  as  he  could  without 
Incriminating  himself  See  Dunbar  Rowland,  ed.,  Jefferson  Davis,  Constitu¬ 
tionalist  (Jackson,  Miss.,  1923),  IX,  592,  599;  X,  21,  22. 

25.  John  B.  Cordon,  Brown’s  fellow-Bourbon,  also  has,  apparently,  left 
few  of  his  private  letters.  Allen  Tankersley,  a  sympathetic  biographer, 
admits  that  his  "twenty  years  study  of  the  subject  has  failed  to  reveal  any 
large  body  of  Gordon’s  private  correspondence.”  John  B.  Gordon,  lx. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CHARLES  H.  OLMSTEAD 
Edited  by  Lilla  Mills  Hawes* 

Part  IX 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1864  I  was  again  detached  from  regimental 
duty  and  sent  over  to  Pocotaligo  to  take  command  of  the  3rd  Military 
District  of  South  Carolina,  relieving  Gen  Wm  S  Walker  who  had 
held  that  position  for  a  long  while  and  was  ordered  to  Virginia. 
I  went  alone  except  for  my  orderly  Linskey  having  been  informed 
that  Gen  Walkers  District  Staff  would  serve  as  mine.  I  could  not 
help  feeling  a  little  lonely  in  being  cut  off  from  the  officers  of  the 
Regiment  to  whom  1  was  bound  by  so  many  ties,  but  the  gentlemen 
who  met  me  were  very  courteous  and  cordial  —  none  but  pleasant 
memories  of  them  remain  in  my  mind.  General  Walker  was  a  charming 
gentleman,  a  soldier  every  inch  of  him  and  a  man  of  distinguished 
presence.  He  had  one  or  two  severe  fights  in  the  defence  of  the 
District  —  gaining  a  very  notable  victt^  over  a  largely  superior 
force,  under  the  live  oaks  of  Pocotaligo.  gave  him  the  sobriquet 
“Live  Oak  Walker”  by  which  he  is  generally  known  and  distinguished 
from  the  brilliant  Georgian,  Gen  Wm  H  T  Walker  under  whom  1 
afterward  served.  He  remained  at  the  Headquarters  only  one  day 
after  my  arrival  and  a  very  busy  day  it  was  for  me,  trying  to  get 
a  grasp  of  the  new  conditions  in  which  I  was  placed.  The  District 
was  a  very  difficult  one  for  a  stranger  to  learn  topographically;  it 
embraced  the  coast  line  from  the  Savannah  River  half  way  to  Charles¬ 
ton.  The  railroad  between  the  two  cities  ran  through  it  and  this  had 
been  the  object  of  repeated  attacks  by  the  enemy  who  held  Port 
Royal  harbor  in  strong  force.  The  Combahee  and  Ashepoo  Rivers 
came  down  to  the  sea  within  the  District  and  there  were  also  several 
salt  water  inlets  running  far  inland.  These  not  only  offered  facilities 
for  attack  by  an  enterprising  enemy  at  various  points,  but  likewise 
increased  the  difficulty  of  defence  since  all  the  water  ways  had  to 
be  guarded  and  the  Confederate  force  could  only  be  concentrated 
at  the  last  moment  when  the  plan  of  the  enemy  had  been  developed. 
Gen.  Walker  who  had  been  in  command  for  two  years  or  more  had 
drawn  up  in  writing  the  plans  of  battle  that  he  had  formulated  in 
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case  the  enemy  landed  at  one  point  or  another.  These  plans  he  very 
kindly  turned  over  to  me  and  they  caused  much  burning  of  “the 
midnight  oil”  during  my  stay  at  Pocotaligo.  They  comprehended  not 
only  the  General’s  idea  as  to  the  position  of  his  forces  in  actual  battle 
but  likewise  the  method  of  concentrating  the  widely  scattered  troops 
under  var^dng  conditions.  At  that  time  every  Regiment  Battalion  and 
Batter)'  that  could  possibly  be  spared  from  coast  defence  was  being 
hurried  to  Virginia  to  aid  Lee  in  his  death  grapple  with  Grant,  or  to 
Johnston’s  army  in  North  Georgia  that  was  facing  the  advance  of 
Sherman  from  Chattanooga.  I  found  accordingly  that  the  force  in 
the  3rd  Military  District  upon  which  Gen  Walkers  plans  were  based, 
had  been  sadly  depleted  and  that  while  what  he  had  written  gave 
me  valuable  ideas  to  study  and  keep  in  mind,  I  had,  after  all,  only 
myself  to  depend  upon.  The  first  thing  to  do,  the  imperative  thing, 
was  to  gain  personal  knowledge  of  the  country  to  be  defended  and 
to  that  my  every  energy  was  devoted  every  day  and  all  day.  From 
what  I  have  written  of  the  lay  of  the  land  it  will  be_Men  that  it 
consisted  of  a  series  of  peninsulas  separated  by  water  courses  so  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  ride  directly  from  one  end  of  the  District 
to  the  other.  I  was  in  the  saddle  at  early  morning  and  would  ride 
until  night,  taking  the  peninsulas  one  by  one  and  trying  to  fix  the 
general  features  of  each  of  them  in  my  mind  as  clearly  as  possible. 

I  am  obliged  to  say,  however,  that  with  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
situation  there  came  greater  and  constantly  growing  solicitude.  The 
country  was  so  op)en  to  attack— up  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  avenues 
the  enemy  might  be  upon  us  in  a  night— our  own  forces  w’ere  so 
isolated  and  scattered,  that  I  could  not  comprehend  why  the  important 
railroad  had  not  long  ago  been  seized  and  held;  and  Gen  Lees  direct 
communication  with  the  South  thus  severed.  In  spite  of  all  this  how¬ 
ever  I  much  enjoyed  those  long  rides  through  the  swamps  and  under 
the  oaks  in  the  beauty  of  early  spring.  My  headquarters  were  in  the 
residence  of  a  Capt  Gregory  who  was  the  Engineer  Officer  of  the 
District— a  very  pleasant  gentleman  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  make 
me  feel  at  home  in  his  house.  The  quartermaster  was  a  Capt  Screven 
a  relative  of  the  Savannah  Screvens.  Then  there  were  two  or  three 
Charlestonians  and  a  Capt  Clark  a  Georgian  whom  I  had  known 
before  the  war.  Altogether  we  formed  a  pleasant  circle  and  had 
generally  a  merry  time  at  the  dinner  hour  w  hen  the  labors  of  the  day 
were  over.  I  have  spoken  above  at  my  surprise  that  the  Yankees 
at  Port  Royal  did  not  pick  their  opportunities  but  it  probably  was 
the  result  of  their  over  estimating  our  strength— a  mistake  that  Gen¬ 
erals  are  very  apt  to  make.  It  was  the  special  weakness  of  Gen  Me- 
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Qellan  who  might  readily  have  captured  Richmond  in  the  campaign 
of  1862  had  he  pushed  boldly  forward  after  the  battle  of  Williains- 
burg;  but  discretion  was  too  deeply  ingrained  in  his  mental  make  up. 
He  imagined  tremendous  armies  between  himself  and  the  coveted 
city  and  they  kept  him  from  advancing— no  less  surely  than  armies 
of  flesh  and  blood  would  have  done.  In  point  of  fact  the  Confederates 
before  him  were  much  fewer  than  his  own  forces;  it  was  not  until 
later  that  our  authorities  were  able  to  concentrate  for  defence;  Mc¬ 
Clellan  gave  us  the  time  to  do  it. 

Fortunately  I  was  not  called  upon  to  test  my  ability  to  defend 
the  District.  After  I  had  been  there  a  few  weeks  orders  came  for 
me  to  turn  over  the  Command  to  Brig  Gen  Thomas  Jordan,  who  was 
sent  to  take  it,  and  to  return  myself  to  the  First  Regiment  which 
was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Savannah  and  proceed  to  join  the  army  of 
Gen  Joseph  F.  Johnston  who  was  then  facing  General  Sherman  in 
North  Georgia.  1  obeyed  the  command  with  alacrity  on  the  day  it 
reached  me.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  have  the  ten  companies  together 
for  they  made  a  noble  Regiment  that  any  man  might  have  felt  proud 
to  lead— rwo  companies  of  the  [Irish  Jasper]  Greens,  one  of  the  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  Light  Infantry,  the  Tattnall  Guards,  German  \'^oIunteers,  City 
Light  Guard,  Coast  Rifles,  Emmett  Rifles,  Washington  Volunteers 
and  Irish  Volunteers.  The  Regiment  joined  the  army  of  Gen  Jos  E 
Johnston  when  it  was  in  position  to  the  North  and  West  of  Marietta, 
the  line  stretching  across  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  North 
of  Kenesaw  Mountain  on  the  right  and  covering  Lost  Mountain  on 
the  left.  We  left  the  train  at  Marietta  where  orders  were  handed  me 
to  march  to  the  left  and  join  Mercer’s  Brigade  of  Walkers  Division 
and  Hardee’s  Corps.  Genl  Hugh  Mercer  was  the  father  of  Col  George 
A  Mercer,  whom  vou  knew  in  his  later  life;  he  was  a  West  Pointer 
a  man  of  cultivation  and  refinement  as  well  as  of  undoubted  courage, 
a  charming  gentleman  but,  I  think,  rather  too  old  for  the  vigorous 
requirement  of  duty  in  the  field.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had 
been  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  when  I  was  its  Major,  and  when 
promoted  to  be  a  Brigadier  General  was  for  a  long  while  in  command 
of  the  Military  District  around  Savannah  and  down  the  coast.  He  gladly 
welcomed  the  Regiment  to  his  Brigade  which  then  consisted  of  three 
other  Georgia  Regiments,  the  Fifty-fourth,  Col  C  H  May,  the  Fifty- 
seventh,  Col  Barkaloo.  and  the  Sixty-third,  Col  George  Gordon,  (an 
older  brother  of  the  late  Genl  W  W  Gordon).  Our  Division  Conv- 
mander  Major  Gen’l  Wm.  H.  T.  Walker,  (father  of  Mrs  C.  C.  Schley), 
was  an  officer  of  wide  spread  reputation  for  dash  and  courage  who 
had  served  with  great  ability  in  the  Mexican  War  where  he  had 
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been  desperately  wounded.  The  Corps  Commander  Lieut  Gen  Wm 
J  Hardee  was  also  a  Georgian  whose  name  was  well  known  both 
North  and  South,  He  was  at  one  time  Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Infantry 
Tactics  used  by  both  armies;  like  Genl  Walker  he  had  earned  fame 
by  brilliant  service  in  Mexico,  The  story  is  told  of  him  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  met  a  straggling  soldier  on  the  road  whom  he  reproached  for 
straying  from  the  ranks.  “Who  are  you”  said  the  soldier.  “I  am 
General  Hardee”  replied  the  Genl.  “What!  the  man  who  wrote  the 
Tactics.”  “The  same.”  “Well  Gin’l  you  told  us  a  lot  about  ‘Double 
Column  at  half  distance’  but  you  never  said  nothing  about  double 
distance  on  half  rations.”  1  don’t  know  how  the  interview  ended  but 
tile  soldier’s  wit  ought  to  have  saved  him  from  any  severe  punishment. 
Genl  Hardee  had  been  with  the  Western  Army  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  I  believe  had  taken  prominent  part  in  everv’  one  of 
its  many  battles.  He  too  was  related  to  someone  you  all  knew,  he 
^as  the  uncle  of  an  old  friend  Major  Chas  S  Hardee. 

'  We  had,  it  will  be  seen,  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  leader¬ 
ship  under  which  we  had  come  and  it  was  specially  gratifying  to  be 
brigaded  with  Georgians  whom  we  knew. 

Genl  Mercer’s  Staff  consisted  of  his  son,  Capt  George  A  Mercer, 
Asst  Adjutant  Genl,  Major  James  Williams  and  Capt  W  W  Gordon 
Inspectors,  Major  James  Stewart,  Quarter  Master  and  Capt  John  1 
Stoddard  Aide  de  Camp.  In  my  service  with  the  Brigade  I  was  thrown 
hiuch  and  intimately  with  these  gentlemen  and  there  is  no  memory 
of  my  association  with  them  that  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon.  The 
Brigade  was  a  fine  one  that  we  all  felt  proud  to  be  pan  of;  it  did  its 
\idiole  duty  to  the  end. 

’  The  57th  Regiment  had  done  service  in  the  Vicksburg  Campaign 
with  honor  to  itself.  I  never  got  to  anything  like  intimacy  with  its 
^lonel,  but  the  Lieut  Col,  C.  S  Guvton  I  like  exceedingly.  He 
was  a  man  of  middle  size  with  a  face  of  much  refinement,  gentle  in 
^ech  yet  possessing  a  resolution  of  character  that  never  failed  him 
in  any  emergency. 

'  The  service  of  the  other  Regiments  up  to  that  time  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Walker’s  was  a 
reserve  Division  which  meant  that  as  a  rule  it  had  no  fixed  place 
in  the  line  of  battle  but  was  moved  about  from  point  to  point  as 
oipcasion  might  require  to  strengthen  any  weak  places  in  the  line 
when  threatened  by  the  enemy.  These  changes  were  generally  made  at 
night  and  they  involved  much  loss  of  sleep  marching  and  counter- 
Aiarching  while  other  commands  were  resting.  The  roads  too  were 
particularly  bad,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  the  constant 
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passage  of  artillery  and  transportation  trains  had  cut  them  up  most 
abominably.  A  small  mud-hole  in  a  soft  spot  would  gradually  widen 
and  deepen  through  the  combined  action  of  falling  rain  and  grinding 
wheels  until  the  entire  road  bed  would  be  a  perfect  quagmire  in 
which  the  heavily  laden  baggage  wagons  or  pieces  of  artillery  would 
sink  to  the  axles.  Very  often  too  these  bogs  extended  into  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  fields  as  one  vehicle  after  another  would  drive  out  in  the  side 
in  the  search  for  firmer  ground.  The  memory  of  the  night  marches 
over  these  roads  is  like  a  night  mare  to  me  as  I  think  of  them;  horses 
and  men  wearied  and  exhausted,  stumbling  along,  through  red  clay 
mud  and  darkness— prolonged  waitings  every  few  hundred  yards  when 
somewhere  in  front  a  stalled  wagon  or  broken  down  caisson  would 
block  the  road  and  all  this  with  little  prospect  of  rest  and  refreshment 
in  the  mornings.  Ordinarily  on  the  march  the  men  were  lively  and 
good  natured,  full  of  jest  and  badinage,  often  breaking  into  songs, 
but  these  night  tramps  were  generally  made  in  moodv  silence.  I 
remember  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  saddle  often,  waking  with  a 
start  and  wondering  where  I  was  when  the  order  came  to  move 
on.  This  is  a  side  of  war  that  histories  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon 
but  every  old  soldier  bears  it  in  mind. 

Our  Lieut  Col.  W.  S.  Rockwell  was  not  much  of  a  horseman,  not 
liking  much  to  exercise  himself  in  that  way  even  in  bright  sunny 
weather,  so  experience  such  as  1  have  described  was  specially  trying 
to  him.  On  one  miserably  rainy  disagreeable  night  we  were  routed 
out  of  bivouac  and  brought  out  into  the  road  for  a  march  between 
ten  and  eleven  o’clock.  Taking  my  place  at  the  head  of  the  column 
I  found  the  old  Colonel  there  on  foot.  I  tried  to  remonstrate  with 
him  for  not  riding  but  he  replied  “No!  I  am  not  going  to  risk  myself 
on  a  horse  on  a  night  like  this.”  So,  on  he  trudged  through  mud  and  mire 
though  by  no  means  adapted  by  nature  for  such  a  promenade.  I  felt 
verv'  sorry  for  him,  still  the  choice  was  his  own  and  nothing  could 
be  done  to  help  him.  After  a  while  we  came  to  a  place  where  the 
road  ran  along  a  steep  slope  and  hearing  a  flop  behind  me  in  the  black 
darkness  I  called  out,  “Colonel!  is  that  you?”  There  was  a  brief  mo¬ 
ment  of  hesitation,  then  came  a  rather  faint  reply  in  a  tone  of  simulated 
cheerfulness,  “Yes,  I  slipped.”  Poor  old  chap,  he  ought  to  have  been 
comfortably  at  home  in  bed  that  very  minute.  His  zeal  to  serve 
was  all  right,  but  years  and  figure  were  too  much  for  him.  When 
morning  dawned  he  was  missing,  to  my  great  uneasiness,  for  I  under¬ 
stood  that  the  march  had  been  in  rather  close  proximity  to  the  enemy 
and  I  thought  it  possible  that  he  might  have  been  picked  up  by  them. 
Accordingly  1  sent  his  orderly,  Johnnie  Counts,  on  his  horse  to  hunt 
for  him  on  the  road  we  had  traveled.  An  hour  or  two  later  Counts 
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reported  that  he  had  found  the  old  gentleman  at  a  farmer’s  house, 
seated  before  a  blazing  wood  fire,  bare-footed,  one  wet  sock  on  each 
andiron,  a  shoe  in  each  comer  of  the  fireplace  and  the  back  of  his 
coat  stiff  with  red  clay  mud  from  collar  to  tail.  But  there  was  a  frying 
pan  on  the  floor  before  him,  a  rasher  of  bacon  in  one  hand,  a  knim 
m  the  other,  and  a  bright  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  thus  sat  giving  orders 
to  the  household  “as  one  bom  to  command.”  Later  in  the  day  he 
joined  us,  none  the  worse  for  the  nights  adventure. 

One  of  our  marches  carried  us  out  to  an  advanced  position  on  the 
Burnt  Hickory  road  in  front  of  Kenesaw  Mountain  where  for  about 
a  week  in  company  with  a  Brigade  from  another  Division,  we  held 
a  false  line  while  the  real  line  in  our  rear  was  being  fortified.  The 
orders  were  to  be  firm  against  all  skirmishing  attaclu  but  to  retire 
before  a  line  of  battle.  We  were  upon  a  ridge  and  the  ground  in  the 
immediate  front  sloped  down  into  an  enormous  field  of  com  through 
which  a  pathway  led  from  the  North  East  comer  to  the  South  West 
comer.  Beyond  was  a  thick  wood  that  was  occupied  by  a  line  of  Con¬ 
federate  Givalry  whose  presence  there  saved  us  from  the  necessity 
of  picket  duty.  On  the  first  day  we  threw  up  a  light  breastwork  and 
then,  the  front  being  guarded  by  the  Cavalry,  enjoyed  several  days 
of  good  rest  after  the  long  siege  of  marching.  Bright  and  earl^  one 
morning  there  was  the  sudden  sound  of  active  skirmishing  m  the 
wood  beyond;  it  grew  heavier  and  heavier  with  each  passing  moment. 
The  two  Brigades  stood  to  their  arms  and  soon  the  Cavalry  came 
streaming  out  of  the  wood  riding  straight  across  the  field  and  taking 
position  behind  us.  The  edge  of  the  wood  became  blue  with  Yankees, 
a  battery  of  their  guns  was  rushed  up  and  a  heavy  fire  was  opened 
both  of  infantry  and  artillery  upon  our  lines.  Just  then  a  little  inci¬ 
dent  happened  that  1  have  often  laughed  over  and  told  about  since. 
In  the  N  E  comer  of  the  field  a  belated  cavalry-man  appeared  mounted 
upon  a  mule— he  came  out  just  at  the  head  of  the  pathway  that  I  have 
described  and  endeavored  to  ride  straight  across  to  the  Confederate 
position  but  her  ladyship  the  mule  saw  the  pathway  leading  diagonally 
between  the  contending  forces  and  chose  that  for  her  line  of  retreat. 
She  jogged  steadily  on  while  we  could  see  the  rider  tugging  at  the 
rein  and  making  vigorous  effort  to  bring  her  head  around  to  the 
way  he  wanted  to  go.  It  was  useless  however  and  now  he  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  enemy  who  began  firing  upon  him  while  shouts 
of  laughter  went  up  from  their  ranks  at  his  unfortunate  plight.  I  have 
often  thought  since  that  they  did  not  really  want  to  hit  him  for  when, 
in  manly  defiance,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups,  faced  them  and  waved  an 
old  sombrero  over  his  head  they  gave  him  a  cheer  as  the  mule  ambled 
along  to  a  place  of  safety  far  to  ^e  left. 
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While  this  was  going  on  I  was  watching  the  road  with  much  in¬ 
tentness  expecting  every  moment  to  see  a  charging  column  emerge 
therefrom.  The  men  were  all  ready  and  strong  up  to  the  point  where 
they  would  have  made  a  noble  right,  but  it  was  not  intended  that 
we  should.  A  voice  called  and  I  turned  to  meet  Capt  Gordon  who 
brought  an  order  for  the  Regiment  to  retire.  Then  1  made  a  tactical 
mistake  that  I  have  always  been  thankful  led  to  no  unhappy  conse¬ 
quences.  Instead  of  retiring  in  line  as  we  should  have  done,  I  gave 
the  order  “By  the  right  of  companies  to  the  rear”  thus  thinning  the 
Regiment  into  a  formation  of  ten  companies  marching  to  the  rear  in 
so  many  columns,  with  intervals  between  them,  something  like  this 
[drawing  in  the  manuscript]  My  reason  for  doing  this  was  the  sudden 
thought  that  this  formation  would  present  a  smaller  mark  for  artillery 
fire,  but  we  no  sooner  had  made  the  move  than  it  flashed  upon 
me  that  if  a  shell  struck  a  line  it  would  only  kill  the  two  men  who 
happened  to  be  at  that  point,  while  if  it  struck  the  end  of  one  of  these 
columns  the  loss  of  life  would  be  great  indeed.  Fortunately  we  escaped 
this  danger  as  most  of  the  shells  went  over  our  heads  or  between 
the  inter\'als.  I  have  gone  into  this  to  show  how  careful  an  officer 
should  be  who  has  the  lives  of  men  in  his  keeping.  His  mind  should 
always  be  clear,  his  wits  keen  in  every  emergency.  Had  disaster 
followed  upon  my  mistake  it  is  probable  that  no  one  would  ever  have 
blamed  me  for  it  but  I  should  never  have  forgiv^en  myself.  I  remember 
the  great  admiration  1  felt  for  Lieut  Col  Dargan  of  the  21st  So  Caro¬ 
lina  Regt  who  sprang  from  his  sleep  one  night  when  a  false  alarm 
aroused  the  garrison  of  Fort  Johnson  on  James  Island,  and  without 
a  seconds  delay  shouted  the  command  that  brought  order  and  atten¬ 
tion  among  his  men.  The  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  we  retired 
from  our  advanced  position  on  the  Burnt  Hickory  road  to  the  main 
lines  was  an  eventful  one  for  the  Regiment.  Several  of  its  companies 
were  sent  out  under  Major  Ford  as  a  picket  force  some  hundred  yards 
and  more  to  the  front.  They  had  scarcely  gotten  into  position  when 
they  were  vigorously  attacked  by  the  enemy  and  until  nigjht  fall 
the  fighting  was  severe,  but  their  line  was  held.  The  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  heavy  but  less  severe  than  it  would  have  been  but  for 
the  thick  woods  which  gave  more  or  less  shelter  to  the  men.  Among 
the  wounded  was  Sergt  McGowan  of  Co  A  who  for  so  many  years 
after  the  war  held  the  office  of  Receiver  of  Tax  Returns  for  Chatham 
County.  A  ball  shattered  his  arm  and  ended  his  days  of  soldiering. 
My  boyhood  friend  Cyrus  Carter  (brother  of  Miss  Eliza,)  received 
his  death  wound.  I  went  to  the  field  hospital  to  see  him  and  found 
that  there  was  no  possible  hope  of  saving  his  life.  He  was  perfectly 
calm  and  knew  his  condition,  facing  the  truth  like  the  Christian  gentle- 
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man  that  he  was.  He  spoke  of  his  wife  and  child  with  infinite  tender¬ 
ness  and  said  the  thought  of  leaving  them  gave  the  only  pang  for  him 
in  dying.  I  knelt  at  his  side  and  prayed  with  him;  the  roar  of  musketry 
in  our  ears  continuously  as  the  petition  ascended.  An  attack  in  force 
upon  our  main  line  was  anticipated  to  follow  this  hot  picket  fight, 
so  I  was  compelled  to  hurry  back  to  my  post  bidding  adieu  forever 
to  the  friend  whom  I  had  known  from  early  childhood;  he  died 
that  night  in  the  hospital  in  Marietta  to  which  he  was  removed.  Carter 
was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  albeit  a  little  narrow  in  hb  denominational 
views;  hb  soul  was  pure,  hb  heart  brave,  —  a  good  and  true  man. 

The  fighting  ended  at  nightfall,  the  attack  we  looked  for  was  not 
made.  For  the  two  or  three  weeks  that  followed,  the  armies  of  John¬ 
ston  and  Sherman  were  in  close  contact— it  was  a  continuous  grapple; 
fierce  fighting  on  the  picket  lines  and  steady  artillery  fire  from 
early  dawn  far  into  the  night.  Every  day  added  its  quota  to  the 
dreadful  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  but  on  neither  side  was  there 
any  evidence  of  an  abatement  of  the  grim  determination  with  which 
the  campaign  had  been  conducted  from  its  beginning. 

From  Dalton  down  to  Atlanta  practically  the  same  tactics  were 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  Johnston  would  select  a  line  straddling 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  and  fortify  it  with  care.  Then 
Sherman  would  deploy  hb  army  until  he  had  covered  his  opponents 
entire  front  and,  this  being  done,  he  would  then  send  a  corps  South¬ 
ward  on  one  or  both  of  the  Confederate  flanks.  Superior  numbers 
enabled  him  to  do  this  at  will  and  the  result  necessarily  was  Johnston’s 
retreat  to  a  new  position.  But  these  retreats  were  always  made  in  the 
most  masterly  way— always  with  a  firm  front  and  without  the  slightest 
loss  of  war  material.  Indeed  it  has  been  said  that  he  did  not  abandon 
even  so  much  as  a  single  wheelbarrow.  Sherman  would  vary  the  per¬ 
formance  occasionally  by  savage  assaults  upon  the  Confederate  lines, 
and  in  these  he  invariably  met  with  bloody  repulse-  at  Resaca,  at  New 
Hope  Church,  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  at  Smyrna  Church  and  in  num¬ 
erous  minor  engagements  that  have  not  been  honored  with  a  specific 
name,  but  in  which  as  many  men  lost  their  lives  as  in  the  most 
Sanguinar\'  battle  of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  night  we  fell  back  to  the  position  about  Kenesaw  Mountain 
the  I  St  Regiment  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  capture  of  its  senior 
Captain,  Yates  Levy,  (a  brother  of  Mrs  Octavnis  Cohen)  and  a  number 
of  the  men  of  hb  company  who  formed  the  Regiments  detail  on  the 
picket  line  that  day  some  little  distance  out  in  front  of  the  main  line. 

Major  Allen  of  the  63rd  was  the  officer  in  command  of  the  picket 
and  his  orders  were  to  remain  in  position  for  a  certain  time  after 
the  Br’gade  had  retired  and  then  to  withdraw  quietly  and  follow  it 
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without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  When  Allen  joined  us 
about  day  break  he  brought  in  the  details  of  the  54th,  the  57th  and  the 
63rd  Regiments  but  not  that  of  the  ist.  On  being  asked  about  them 
he  expressed  great  sorrow  and  chagrin  and  said  that  in  some  way 
he  had  lost  touch  with  them  in  the  black  darkness  of  the  night  and 
had  not  been  able  to  communicate  the  order  for  withdrawal.  He  also 
said  that  the  orders  given  to  him  to  preserve  quiet,  had  prevented  any 
loud  calling  to  locate  the  detail  and  that  failing  to  find  Captain  Levy 
he  had  to  come  in  without  him  when  the  time  was  up.  It  was  not  a 
satisfactory  explanation  to  me  for  I  felt  that  the  first  duty  of  an 
officer  commanding  a  picket  line  should  be  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  location  of  every  part  of  his  force  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  it 
by  constant  visitation,  but  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done  save 
to  accept  the  fact  as  one  of  the  unfortunate  incidents  of  war.  Captain 
Levy  wrote  to  me  some  time  afterward  from  the  Federal  prison  on 
Johnsons  Island.  Lake  Erie,  to  which  he  had  been  taken  after  his 
capture.  He  said  that  word  had  been  brought  to  him  by  a  Confederaa 
officer  who  had  recently  been  taken,  that  Major  Allen  had  charged 
him  and  his  men  with  being  asleep  at  their  post  on  the  night  of  the 
capture,  giving  that  as  the  reason  why  they  could  not  be  found. 
The  Captain  resented  this  imputation  with  considerable  heat  and  rev- 
quested  me  as  his  commanding  officer  to  defend  his  reputation  by 
bringing  charges  against  Major  Allen  for  neglect  of  duty.  He  also 
declared  that  he  would  demand  personal  satisfaction  when  he  got 
out  of  prison.  Allen  told  me  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  this  letter 
that  he  had  never  made  the  charge  that  reached  Capt  Levys  ears; 
and  there  the  matter  dropped  for  reflection  convinced  me  that  it  was 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  World  for  the  original  accident  to  have  hap¬ 
pened,  taking  into  consideration  the  black  darkness  of  the  night  & 
the  dense  wood  in  which  the  picket  was  placed.  It  was  only  just,  like¬ 
wise,  to  remember  the  anxiety  of  mind  that  would  naturally  oppress 
an  officer  in  Major  Allen’s  position,  the  fear  that  undue  delay  in  his 
movements  might  involve  the  loss  of  his  entire  force. 

After  a  very  exhausting  night  we  reached  the  CTound  that  our  Di¬ 
vision  was  assigned  to,  on  the  South  West  flank  of  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
and  as  soon  as  a  halt  was  sounded  the  men  dropped  to  the  ground 
for  rest  and  sleep.  But  just  then  the  Engineers  wagons  drove  up  with 
intrenching  tools  and  orders  were  given  to  begin  work  at  once  throw¬ 
ing  up  works  on  our  front.  There  was  considerable  dilitoriness  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  this  order;  the  men  moved  with  great  reluctance  •  ap¬ 
parently  overcome  by  fatigue;  but  suddenly  there  came  the  booming 
of  Sherman’s  artillery  in  the  near  distance  and  a  “change  came  over 
the  spirit  of  their  dreams.*’  The  quickening  effect  of  the  sound  was 
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ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  The  sleepers  sprang  to  their  feet,  the  wagons 
were  unloaded  post  haste  and  spades  picliu  and  axes  began  to  fly 
with  great  alacrity.  A  remark  of  Lieut  Everett’s,  a  fine  young  fellow 
in  the  57th,  amused  me  very  much.  “Boys,”  he  said,  “I’m  going 
to  get  a  cannon  on  my  plantation  when  the  war  ends,  there’s  nothing 
like  it  to  make  lazy  people  work.” 

The  building  of  field  works  became  quite  an  art  during  the  war 
in  both  Northern  and  Southern  armies.  It  was  really  quite  wonderful 
how  rapidly  it  was  accomplished  and  with  what  skill  every  device  was 
used  to  hinder  the  onset  of  an  enemy  and  give  protection  to  the 
defending  force.  At  every  position  where  troops  expected  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  these  works  were  put  up  and  would  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  a  very  few  hours.  A  ditch  about  three  feet  deep  and  five  or  six  feet 
in  width  was  dug  and  the  earth  thrown  out  on  the  side  toward  the 
enemy  to  form  a  parapet  leaving  a  little  bench,  (or  “banquette”  as 
it  was  called)  for  the  men  to  kneel  upon  in  delivering  their  fHe. 
(Drawing  in  the  manuscript].  Along  the  crest  of  the  parapet  logs  were 
ranged  upon  blocks  that  lifted  them  up  a  few  inches  and  through 
this  opening  the  firing  was  done,  the  logs  protecting  the  heads  of  the 
troops.  It  was  a  good  protection,  too,  against  the  fire  of  musketry 
but  an  added  danger  if  the  log  happened  to  be  struck  by  a  shell.  In 
the  front  of  the  parapet  an  “abbattis”  was  laid  consisting  of  young 
trees  stripped  of  their  leaves  with  the  branches  sharpened  and  turned 
outward.  In  some  of  the  works  around  Atlanta  “tanglements”  of  wire 
bound  the  “abbattis”  together  and  increased  its  efficiency,  but  in  the 
ordinary  field  works  this  could  not  be  done  as  wire  formed  no  part 
of  the  field  equipment.  The  ditches  that  were  the  genesis  of  these 
works  were  called  “the  trenches”  and  in  them  when  the  positions  were 
exposed  to  fire  the  men  lived  and  slept. 

It  will  interest  you  to  learn  something  of  how  we  were  fed  in  those 
days.  The  army  regulations  stipulate  that  rations  are  to  be  issued  to 
the  enlisted  men  but  leave  the  officers  to  provide  for  themselves 
as  best  they  may  from  their  pay.  This  rule  was  observed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  but  in  active  campaigning  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable,  (among  the  Confederates  at  least,)  for  officers  to  look 
after  their  wants  in  this  direction.  In  the  first  place  there  were  no 
sources  of  supply  to  be  depended  upon  and  then  the  daily  and  hourly 
exigencies  of  service  left  an  officer  no  time  for  his  individual  house 
keeping.  This  was  certainly  true  in  the  long  grapple  between  Johnston 
and  Sherman  in  North  Georgia,  and  none  the  less  so  in  Gen  Lee’s 
army.  So  the  Confederate  Congress  passed  a  law  that  rations  were 
to  be  issued  to  officers  as  well  as  to  men,  and  we  were  “all  on  a 
footin’  ”  as  the  old  country  woman  remarked  to  your  Aunt  Sue. 
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The  ration  as  prescribed  by  regulations  is  varied  and  ample,  but 
with  us  it  consisted  of  com  bread,  meat,  (generally  bacon  and  some¬ 
times  stringy  beef)  with  a  little  salt;  the  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  beans, 
flour  &c  that  are  so  alluring  in  the  printed  list  of  rations,  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

From  every  Regiment  men  were  detailed  to  form  what  was  known 
as  the  “cooking  brigade”  who  performed  these  ministrations  in  camp 
well  to  the  rear.  Cora  bread  was  all  they  cooked,  the  meat  being 
issued  raw  for  each  man  in  each  mess  to  treat  as  taste  and  opportunity 
might  permit.  The  bread  was  prepared  in  dutch  ovens  and  each  indi¬ 
vidual  “pone"  bore  the  sign  manual  of  the  cook  who  had  pressed 
it  into  shape;  the  finger  prints  were  plainly  to  be  seen,  with  transverse 
ridges  between,  on  every  one  of  them.  I  reflected  some  times  upon 
the  degree  of  cleanliness  of  these  ringers,  but  it  was  just  as  well  not 
to  let  the  mind  dwell  upon  that  theme  too  particularly.  The  rations 
were  usually  brought  up  in  the  Commissary  wagons  to  the  main  line 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  then  what 
the  men  did  not  eat  at  once  was  stored  away  for  the  next  days  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  haversacks,  or  “war  bags”  to  be  brought  forth,  when 
needed,  encrusted  with  the  stale  crumbs,  fragments  of  tobacco  and 
sand,  always  to  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  these  receptacles.  “Pretty 
poor  fare”  you  will  say,  and  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  you,  but  in 
that  campaign  there  was  enough  of  it  and  the  most  of  us  attacked  it 
with  appetites  and  digestions  that  regarded  quantity  more  than  quality, 
and  knew  nothing  of  what  has  been  very  wittily  called  “The  remorse 
of  guilty  stomachs.”  The  days  in  front  of  Kenesaw  were  the  longest 
in  the  year,  in  the  month  of  June;  dawn  came  about  four  oclock 
and  the  light  lasted  until  nearly  eight  in  the  evening.  The  firing  began 
as  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  for  the  gunners  to  see  and  all  day 
long  our  line  was  searched  by  snot  and  shell.  It  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stock  how  wearing  this  w-as  to  nerves  and  what  a  relief  the  coming 
of  darkness  brought.  There  were  many  narrow  escapes  in  every  one’s 
experience,  so  many  indeed  that  they  often  passed  with  no  more  than 
a  moments  comment.  I  remember  one  occasion  particularly  when 
my  dear  friend  John  Hopkins  and  myself  were  very  close  to  death 
without  receiving  any  harm  whatever.  It  was  just  at  dusk  after  a  hard 
day,  we  thought  the  firing  was  over  and  sat  down  together  on  a  little 
slope  a  short  distance  back  of  the  trenches,  lighting  a  small  fire  to 
warm  our  evening  repast  of  “Cush.”  The  blaze  attracted  the  attention 
of  one  of  the  enemies  batteries  and  suddenly  a  rifle  shell  came  hurtling 
through  the  air  struck  the  slope  not  three  feet  from  where  we  were 
sitting  and  buried  itself  in  the  ground.  For  an  instant  we  breathlessly 
expected  the  explosion  but  the  shell  failed  to  burst,  had  it  done  so. 
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doubtless  we  would  both  have  been  killed,  or  had  the'  ground  been 
level  then  there  would  have  been  the  same  result  from  the  ricochet. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  fire  was  extinguished  without  delay. 

General  Sherman  made  desperate  and  repeated  attempts  to  take 
the  Kenesaw  position  by  storm  but  on  every  occasion  he  was  met 
with  a  resolution  that  defeated  him.  He  suffered  very  heavy  loss 
in  attack  upon  Gen  Cheathams  Division  which  formed  the  left  of 
our  corps;  after  he  had  been  driven  back  then  the  woods  through 
which  his  columns  had  charged  caught  fire  and  a  number  of  the  poor 
wounded  Federals  were  burned  to  death— one  of  the  unmitigated  hor¬ 
rors  of  war.  In  our  Brigade  front  one  day  all  of  our  rifle  pits,  then 
held  by  the  63rd  Georgia  were  taken  by  the  rapid  advance  of  a  line 
of  battle,  many  of  the  men  being  bayonetted  in  the  pits  but  the  lost 
ground  was  regained  by  a  gallant  counter  attack  led  by  our  Inspector 
General,  Major  James  Williams.  Kenesaw  Mountain  was  held  by 
General  French’s  Division  and  against  this  a  most  determined  effort 
was  made.  There  was  heavy  artillery  fire,  and  sharp  picket  fighting 
along  the  entire  line  and  we  all  stood  to  our  arms  not  knowing  where 
the  assault  would  come:  to  the  surprise  of  all  on  our  side  however 
it  was  against  the  mountain,  decidedly  the  strongest  point  in  the 
whole  Confederate  position.  From  base  to  summit  the  dual  peaks  of 
old  Kenesaw  were  wreathed  in  smoke  and  flame  from  flashing  guns, 
bursting  shells  and  burning  forest.  As  I  watched  it  there  came  to  me 
a  memory  of  having  once  before  seen  the  mountain  on  fire  in  my 
student  days— then  simply  an  interesting  spectacle,  but  now  combined 
with  the  awful  sublimity  of  battle.  Failing  at  every  point  to  break 
the  integrity  of  General  Johnston’s  line  the  enemy  gave  us  a  few  days 
of  comparative  quiet,  then  General  Sherman  renewed  his  old  tactics 
of  pushing  a  force  Southward,  past  the  flanks  of  the  Confederate  army 
to  threaten  its  line  of  communication.  In  this  there  was  but  one  re¬ 
sponse  we  had  to  fall  back.  The  order  for  this  movement  came  to  me 
about  eleven  oclock  at  night  when  the  w  hole  command  was  in  the 
profound  slumber  that  blessed  our  eyes  in  these  days.  In  a  tew 
minutes  the  Regiment  was  formed  and  we  filed  out  onto  the  road 
to  take  our  place  in  the  Brigade  column.  The  night  was  dark  and  the 
little  country  road  narrow,  so  progress  was  exceedingly  slow  because 
of  the  thousand  and  one  obstructions  to  a  march  of  troops  under  such 
conditions.  We  would  go  on  for  a  few  hundred  yards  and  then  halt 
for  what  seemed  an  interminable  time— then  go  on  again  to  be  halted 
again  in  a  few  minutes.  I  sat  on  my  horse  taking  little  “cat  naps,”  indif¬ 
ferent  to  surroundings,  when  suddenly  the  sense  of  being  in  a  familiar 
spot  aroused  me;  we  were  marching  up  the  rear  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  old  Georgia  Military  Institute  was  located.  It  was  the  school  in 
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which  I  had  been  educated  and  in  which  I  had  spent  four  happy  years. 
Many  had  been  my  dreams  of  the  future  while  there  but  never  had 
there  been  forecast  of  such  an  event  as  marching  with  an  army  corps 
at  midnight  through  this  beloved  spot.  Every  mch  of  its  soil  every 
brick  of  its  buildings  was  dear  to  me  and  it  saddened  my  soul  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  destruction  was  near.  It  had  furnished  too  many  officers 
to  the  Confederate  Army  to  be  spared  and  Sherman  ordered  it  to  be 
burned  on  the  following  day.  You  may  be  sure  that  memory  was 
busy  and  that  my  mind  was  full  of  the  associations  so  strangely  awak¬ 
ened.  My  dearest  friend  at  the  Institute  had  been  John  Patton  of  the 
Class  of  1857,  as  noble  a  young  fellow  as  ever  lived,  generous,  high 
spirited,  courageous  and  loving  with  an  intellect  that  promised  great 
things  for  his  future.  He  had  been  the  best  man  at  mv  wedding,  and 
I  had  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  friendship  while  my 
life  lasted.  And  now  riding  there  in  the  dark  there  came,  with  a  bitter 
pang,  the  thought  that  for  nearly  two  years  he  had  slept  in  a  soldiers 
grave.  He  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  South  Mountain  in  Lees  invasion 
of  Maryland  in  1862,  being  at  that  time  a  Captain  in  your  Uncle 
Charles  Williams’s  Regiment.  There  were  recollections  too  of  many 
others  of  the  old  Cadet  Corps  who  had  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
South,  (in  almost  every  battle  of  the  War  some  of  them  had  perished,) 
and  their  faces  haunted  me  as  I  rode  through  the  familiar  grounds. 

The  retreat  stopped  at  a  strong  position  near  Smyrna  (Dhurch,  which 
if  I  remember  aright  was  a  few  miles  North  of  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  Arriving  there  early  in  the  morning  I  was  instructed  to  turn 
the  Regiment  over  to  Major  Ford  and  assume  command  of  the  Brigade 
because  of  the  temporary  illness  of  General  .Mercer,  a  duty  that  I 
assumed  with  considerable  reluctance  in  my  own  heart,  though  there 
was  no  outward  expression  of  it.  The  line  that  we  occupied  was  a 
commanding  one  having  a  fine  sweep  of  the  country  before  it  ex¬ 
cepting  for  a  hill  that  stood  a  short  distance  out  in  our  immediate 
front. 

During  the  day  General  Walker,  the  Division  Commander  rode 
up  with  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Corps  and  ordered  me  to  send 
a  Regiment  out  to  seize  and  hold  the  hill,  saying  that  General  Hardee 
feared  the  enemy  would  take  it  for  an  artillery  position.  Of  course 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  demurring  but  I  took  the  liberty  of  point¬ 
ing  out  to  General  Walker  that  any  troops  sent  out  there  would  be 
isolated  and,  moreover  that  should  the  enemy  put  a  battery  upon  the 
hill  he  could  not  use  it  since  the  summit  was  within  range  of  the 
musketry  fire  of  our  main  line.  The  General  said  he  was  aware  of 
these  facts  but  that  the  orders  to  him  were  imperative  and  must  be 
obeyed.  There  is  an  unwritten  law  in  most  military  organizations 
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composed  of  several  units  that  their  units  take  turn  and  turn  about 
in  any  extra  services  that  the  command  may  be  called  upon  for  out¬ 
side  of  the  regular  routine  and  as  the  First  Regiment  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  roster  I  had  to  order  it  out  to  take  possession  of  the  hill, 
though  with  full  realization  that  the  duty  before  it  was  perilous  in 
the  extreme  and  believing,  in  spite  of  Division  and  Corps  Commanders 
that  it  was  a  needless  risk,  "^e  Regiment  had  scarcely  reached  its 
post  and  begun  to  fortify  when  a  heavy  artillery  fire  was  opened 
upon  it  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  a  number  of  the  men  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Then  there  was  an  abundance  of  the  enemys  skirmish 
lines  upon  either  flank  and  to  avoid  being  cut  off  and  surrounded 
there  was  nothing  for  the  Regiment  to  do  save  to  retire  to  the  main 
line.  When  this  was  done  the  enemy  rushed  a  battery  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  as  had  been  anticipated,  but  we  opened  upon  the  gunners 
at  once  with  rifle  fire  and  drove  them  rapidly  away.  They  left  the 
guns  standing  without  a  man  near  them  and  there  they  remained 
harmless  and  silent  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  were  removed  under  cover 
of  the  night.  My  judgment  in  the  premises  had  been  justified  but  that 
did  not  bring  back  the  lives  that  were  lost  nor  heal  the  grievous 
wounds  that  had  been  inflicted.  How  many  instances  of  this  kind 
there  must  have  been  during  these  long  four  years  of  war;  how  many 
lives  recklessly  squandered  through  insufficient  consideration  before 
the  giving  of  orders!  Among  the  wounded  that  day  was  Bobby  Lewis 
who  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of  shell  in  the  chest.  Capt  Lachlison 
told  me  that  Bobby  thought  he  was  going  to  die  at  once  and  that  he 
called  in  your  Uncle  Mat  Hopkins  to  pray  for  him.  The  request 
embarrassed  Mat  very  much  for  at  that  time  he  was  not  much  given 
to  prayer;  looking  around  however  he  saw  his  brother  John  and  called 
to  him  “Oh!  John,  come  here”  Which  John  did  and  kneeling  by  the 
wounded  man  in  the  midst  of  shot  and  shell,  prayed  earnestly  for  him. 
That  was  the  kind  of  a  man  John  Hopkins  was;  a  self  controlled,  big 
hearted,  pure-minded  Christian  gentleman.  One  of  the  great  bless¬ 
ings  of  mv  life  has  been  the  love  of  these  two  brothers  for  me  and 
my  love  for  them.  I  can  not  remember  when  it  began  but  1  do  know 
that  the  tie  which  binds  our  hearts  together  b  one  over  which  time 
and  death  have  no  power.  It  belongs  to  that  part  of  our  natures  that 
b  immortal. 

Shortly  after  the  lamentable  affair  at  Smyrna  Church  the  retreat 
of  the  Confederate  army  continued.  A  little  North  of  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  River  we  passed  through  fortifications  of  great  strength 
that  had  been  prepared  for  us  to  defend  and  I  remember  my  deep 
regret  that  they  should  have  been  abandoned  without  a  struggle; 
yet  it  was  unavoidable  because  of  the  prep>onderance  of  the  Federal 
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forces.  Sherman  while  engaging  Johnstons  entire  front  had  pashed 
foruard  a  corps  beyond  each  flank  of  the  Confederate  position^ 
thus  directly  threatening  our  communications  with  Atlanta.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  save  to  get  back,  and  that  we  did. 
We  crossed  the  River  on  a  pontoon  bridge  and  as  we  haired  for  a 
while  on  the  Southern  bank  I  observed  Capt  Wallace  Howard  of 
the  63rd  Ga.  watching  the  crossing  of  the  troops  and  gazing  with 
melancholy  earnestness  upon  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side.  1  made 
some  remark  to  him  about  our  nearing  the  point,  Atlanta,  where 
the  great  battle  must  be  fought.  “I  don’t  know”  he  replied  “I  don’t 
like  giving  up  so  much  territory,  it  looks  to  me  like  the  beginning 
of  the  end  and  as  though  we  were  going  right  straight  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.”  Captain  Howard  was  the  father  of  Jet  Howard 
who  was  a  Lieutenant  of  the  police  in  Savannah  after  the  war.  Mrs 
Henry  Bryan  was  also  a  daughter  of  his.  He  was  a  man  of  culture, 
refinement  and  ability  well  known  in  literary'  circles  as  the  author 
of  “The  Young  Marooners.”**  Hearing  his  pessimistic  talk  gave  me 
the  first  real  doubts  that  had  ever  entered  my  mind  as  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Southern  Cause.  I  reflected  however  that  his  home 
was  in  the  country  occupied  by  the  enemy— a  fact  that  would  natur¬ 
ally  explain  his  low  spirits,  anti  the  thought  cheered  me,  but  he  was 
not  very  far  from  the  truth.  The  two  armies  lined  the  banks  of  the 
Chattahoochee  for  several  days  and  by  unspoken  consent  of  each 
side  there  was  a  general  suspension  of  the  heavy  picket  firing  that 
had  marked  the  operations  all  summer  long.  The  men  called  out  jokes 
to  each  other  across  the  stream  and  frequently  “Johnny  Reb”  and 
“Yank”  would  swim  out  to  meet  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
to  swap  tobacco  for  sugar  or  some  other  delicacy  that  might  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  Confederate  commissariat.  It  appeared  a  harmless  inter¬ 
change  of  courtesies  to  me  but  rigorous  orders  were  issued  to  have 
it  stopped  lest  it  should  lead  to  the  discovery  by  the  enemy  of  certain 
fords  across  the  river  by  which  an  advance  might  be  made. 

On  one  occasion  while  we  were  at  this  position  I  was  detailed  as 
division  officer  of  the  day  with  instructions  to  see  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  order.  The  duty  involved  a  constant  oversight  of  a  long  section 
of  the  river  bank;  a  miserable,  cold  Northeast  rain  storm  set  in  during 
the  night  and  the  early  mornings  found  me  soaking  wet,  chilled  to 
the  bone  and  fagged  out  from  want  of  sleep,  just  the  conditions  to 
make  a  man  willing  to  give  his  head  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  (a  stimulant 
that  we  knew  nothing  of  in  our  Army.) 

18  Col.  Olmstead  Is  mistaken  here;  The  Young  Maroonert  was  written  by 
FYancis  R.  OonldinR  whose  wife  was  Mary  W.  Howard. 
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Looking  across  the  river  I  saw  two  Yankee  soldiers  walking  along 
with  a  pole,  stnjtching  from  the  shoulders  of  one  to  those  of  the 
other,  from  which  was  suspended  a  smoking  caldron  of  hot  coffee. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  give  a  little  mornings  refreshment  to  their 
line  of  pickets.  I  could  almost  smell  the  delightful  aroma,  and  a  green 
eyed  envy  took  possession  of  my  soul.  As  all  firing  had  stopped  the 
coffee  bearers  proceeded  safely  in  the  performance  of  their  task  in 
plain,  open  sight  of  less  happy  mortals  on  our  side  of  the  river,  a 
tantalizing  illustration  of  the  old  song  “Thou  art  so  near  and  vet  so 
far.”  It  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  put  a  bullet  through  that 
caldron,  though  I  have  often  thought  how  mean  it  was  to  harbor 
such  a  feeling.  None  of  us  know  however  how  mean  we  can  be  until 
an  occasion  arises  for  the  development  of  the  “Old  Adam”  in  us. 

But  now  we  were  approaching  the  objective  point  of  the  Cam¬ 
paign— the  Citv  of  Atlanta— and  it  became  apparent  to  every  man,  from 
Major  General  down  to  the  “high  private  in  the  rear  rank”  that  de¬ 
cisive  battles  were  very  near.  From  the  Chattahoochee  we  fell  back 
to  positions  around  the  devoted  citv  and  awaited  events  with  the 
absolute  certainty  that  they  could  not  be  delayed  for  many  days. 
In  spite  of  the  long  retreat  the  Army  was  in  splendid  condition,  full 
of  confidence  in  itself  and  its  great  leader,  Joseph  E  Johnston,  and 
believing  that  the  hour  had  arrived  when  his  Fabian  policv’  was  to 
find  ample  justification  in  final  victory.  And  then  there  came  a  blow 
to  our  cause  from  which  it  never  fully  rallied.  Our  General  was  re¬ 
moved  from  command  and  the  Army  given  to  General  Hood. 

{To  be  coTttimted.] 


THE  DIARY  OF  DOLLY  LUNT  BLUGE 
Edited  by  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.* 

Part  III 

May  I  St  [1849]  We  have  had  rain  since  I  wrote  &  everything  is 
much  revived.  Went  out  to  Hormery  to  church  last  Sabbath,  a  dull 
tedious  time  to  me.  Had  new  potatoes,  beets  &  peas  to-day  for  dinner. 
This  is  doing  quite  well  when  we  consider  the  backwardness  of  the 
season.  Mr.  Kenan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Key  dined  with  us. 

2nd  A  pleasant  shower  this  evening. 

•Formerly  Instructor  In  History,  Emory  University;  now  editor  of  Civil 
War  Hi»tory,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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3rd  Very  warm  &  pleasant.  Been  to  meeting  to-night.  Do  not  feel 
just  right. 

4th  Been  in  school  all  day.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kolb  returned  from  planta¬ 
tion  this  morning.  I  have  been  alone  this  past  day  &  night.  Took  tea 
at  Mrs.  Robson’s.  Large  party  of  ladies.  Fine  supper  &  a  pleasant 
time.  Came  home  &  went  to  the  hotel  to  call  upon  Dr.  (1.  L.]  Graves 
with  Mr.  Cook.  Pleasant  walk.  Saw  Dr.  G.  upon  business  relating  to 
Henr)’  L.  Graves. 

5th  Have  felt  unusually  dull  all  day.  Picked  strawberries  for  a 
long  time  this  morning.  Mrs.  Willey  &  Morton  took  tea  with  us. 
Pleasant  visit  from  them.  Called  at  Mrs.  Cook’s  and  saw  Miss  Mary. 
Do  not  feel  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  Sabbath. 

6th  Sabbath  Evening.  Arose  this  morning  with  a  sense  of  suffoca¬ 
tion.  Could  scarcelv  breathe.  Left  my  room  &  went  down  into  the 
open  air.  Went  in  to  prayers.  Felt  very  nervous  &  unwell  sitting 
awhile  before  breakfast.  I  became  very  sick  &  faint,  was  entirelv 
prostrated.  Revived  after  a  little.  Though  unable,  went  to  Sabbath 
School  for  I  do  not  like  to  miss  my  class  though  I  feel  1  am  doing 
them  but  little  good.  Had  apple  pie  for  dinner  for  the  first  time  this 
year. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  said  nothing  of  mv  religious  feelings  &  in¬ 
deed  what  have  I  to  say  for  I  am  making  so  little  improvement  in  the 
Divine  life  that  I  am  ashamed  &  take  the  confusion  of  fear  to  myself. 
God’s  goodness  toward  me  is  unbounded.  Without  number  are  his 
mercies  &  they  alone  should  lead  me  to  love,  adore  &  serve  Him  but 
my  whole  heart  is  not  His.  Glued  yet  to  eanh  &  the  things  thereof  it 
does  not  soar  Heavenward  untrammeled.  O  that  1  was  just  such  a 
Christian  as  I  ought  to  be  &  as  God  would  have  me  be.  Lord  Jesus, 
search  me  &  help  me  to  see  mvself  as  1  am  seen  bv  Thv  all  piercing 
eye.  O  for  a  new  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  a  sprinkling  of  the  baptismal 
blood,  for  holiness  of  heart. 

7th  Health  much  better  to-day.  Been  in  school  all  day.  After  school 
called  upon  Mrs.  Reece  with  Mrs.  K.  and  then  went  to  monthly  concert 
instead  of  prayer  meeting.  We  had  a  very  interesting  lecture  from 
Mr.  Lanier  upon  Jerusalem  and  its  environs. 

9th  Rain  last  evening.  No  class  meeting.  Mr.  K.  returned  from 
Augusta  where  he  has  been  since  Sunday  evening.  Brought  me  a 
present  from  Major  in  the  form  of  a  dress  pattern.  A  heavy  shower 
this  afternoon. 

loth  Morning,  still  raining  but  I  went  to  school. 

i»rh  Took  supper  last  night  at  Mrs.  Walton’s  with  Miss  Marv 

8c  Cook.  Spent  night  with  Mary. 

i2th  Went  eariy  this  morning  to  call  upon  a  sick  child  belonging 
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to  Mr.  Tew.  Found  her  very  low  with  Whooping  Cough  &  measles 
combined.  Promised  to  stay  with  them  to-night. 

14th  Sunday  Morning.  A  gentle  shower  is  refreshing  the  earth 
this  calm  Sabbath  morning.  O  that  the  showers  of  Divine  Grace  may 
be  sent  down  upon  us,  a  dry  &  thirsty  people.  I  spent  the  night  as 
promised.  Child  very  sick.  Called  again  to-day  to  it  &  witnessed  its 
departure  to  the  Land  of  Spirits.  Innocent  Lamb,  by  the  merits  of 
Christ  ye  are  prepared  for  the  joys  of  Heaven.  We  should  net  wish 
to  call  them  back  to  the  sins  &  strife  of  life.  Better  that  they  were 
folded  in  the  fold  of  Christ  &  secure  from  every  danger.  But  1  know 
well  how  to  sympathize  with  the  distressed  &  bereaved  parents.  May 
another  warning  have  its  influence  on  my  own  heart  &  may  this  Sab¬ 
bath  be  spent  as  it  should  be  spent. 

Evening.  Been  to  church  &  listened  to  an  excellent  sermon  from 
Bro  Wittich  Ps  8,  3d.  “When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy 
hands,”  &c  The  Power  &  Infinitude  of  God  &  His  tenderness  &  care 
of  Man  were  dwelt  upon  at  some  length.  I  have  spent  one  more 
Sabbath  upon  calls  &  yet  I  know  not  that  I  am  any  better  prepared 
to  spend  an  everlasting  one  in  the  presence  of  my  Maker.  O  for  deep 
repentence  &  humiliation  before  Father  in  Heaven. 

1 5th  Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  going  to  plantation  &  I  go  to  spend  night  with 
Miss  Killian. 

1 6th  Feel  much  happier  to-night  than  usual.  Had  a  long  chat  at 

Mrs.  Cook’s  to-day  noon.  She  called  me  in  to  see - her. 

17th  Had  company  to-night.  Mr.  Bissell  has  not  called  before  since 
his  return  from  La  Grange.  A  rainy  evening. 

28th  Some  time  since  I  wrote  but  have  been  well  but  much  engaged 
in  school  &  various  matters.  Have  been  for  several  evenings  attending 
a  course  of  Phrenological  Lectures.  Been  much  interested.  Dr.  Means 
has  been  with  us.  Had  a  pleasant  visit  from  him. 

29th  Attended  another  Lecture  upon  the  different  organs,  how 
situated  &  their  influence,  one  with  the  other.  Do  not  feel  very  well. 
30th  Intelligence  was  brought  us  this  morning  of  the  death  of  Sister 
McKee,  a  young  married  lady  of  this  town  died  in  childbed.  We  went 
in  immediately.  Walked  up  to  Miss  Jones’  with  Miss  Chandler  & 
Cook.  Been  to  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  Sabbath  School.  Pre¬ 
paring  for  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

June  ist  [1849]  Wrote  letter  this  morning  to  V.  Warren.  Called 
upon  Mrs.  Walton.  Been  to  prayer  meeting  this  evening. 

June.  This  has  been  a  month  of  excitement  8c  I  have  not  written  in 
my  journal.  The  first  of  it  very  busy  in  preparing  for  examination. 
Then  came  vacation  which  was  spent  in  visiting.  Went  to  the  Stone 
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Mountain  &  spent  two  days.  Enjoyed  myself  fmely.  Saw  a  good  deal* 
of  company.  No  religious  enjoyment. 

July  4th  1849,  Madison.  We  have  commenced  school  again  with 
but  few  scholars. 

Had  a  pleasant  celebration  of  the  “Sons”  &  Sabbath  schools.  Each 
school  with  its  own  regalia  looked  beautifully.  Fine  dinner  at  the 
Grove.  Dr.  [William  C. )  Conger  &  Lizz  are  with  us.  Went  at  night 
to  a  picnic  given  by  the  young  men  at  the  Male  Academy.  Had  a 
pleasant  time. 

Thursday,  5th.  Bro  Key  commenced  this  morning  a  series  of  re¬ 
ligious  meetings.  If  I  should  judge  of  others  by  myself,  &c  there 
would  be  but  little  good  done,  but  I  hope  the  good  spirit  may  waken 
me  up  to  Zeal  in  the  Divine  Cause.  Have  felt  exceedingly  dull  & 
stupid.  Went  to  church  after  school  in  the  morning.  Did  not  go  to 
prayer  meeting  this  evening.  Took  supper  at  Bro  Porter’s  in  company 
with  the  Dr.  &  Lizzy.  Went  to  meeting  at  night.  Bro  Hebbard 
preached. 

Friday,  6th.  Bro  F.  Sanders  preached  in  the  morning  &  Bro  [Wesley 
P.)  Arnold  at  night.  Good  congregation.  Feel  sick  &  worn  out. 

7th  Presiding  Elder  present  &  preached  but  not  acceptably.  Bro 
Key  at  night.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  Elder  got  up  to  exhort. 
He  saw  some  one  whispering.  “Stop!”  said  he, “till  I  get  done  talking, 
then  you  may  talk.” 

8th  I  fear  for  the  exercises  of  to-day.  Cannot  think  the  rough  man¬ 
ner  of  our  Elder  calculated  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Had  a  large  & 
attentive  congregation  this  morning  but  no  seriousness.  The  sermon 
was  not  one  calculated  to  promote  it.  Text— “The  truth  shall  make  us 
free.”  He  explained  truth  or  divided  it  into  two  kinds,  logical  truth 
8c  moral.  The  sermon  was  anything  but  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 
Before  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  many  left  which  called 
forth  some  cutting  rebukes.  He  was  not  justified  in  them  for  a  porten¬ 
tous  cloud  overspread  the  heavens  &  made  it  necessar\'  for  many  to 
leave. 

!  don’t  know  that  I  ever  had  more  serious  feelings  than  I  had  while 
kneeling  during  the  consecration  prayer.  The  thunder  pealed  forth 
shaking  the  house.  The  lightning  glared  &  altogether  it  seemed  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  was  angry  with  us. 

Sept.  19th  1849,  Madison.  Six  v'ears  ago  to-day  since  mv^  dear  Samuel 
left  me  for  a  better  8c  brighter  world.*’  Ah,  the  stroke,  the  bitter, 
bitter  cup.  Can  I  ever  forget  it?  Little  did  I  then  think  that  1 

37.  This  reference  is  to  Mrs.  Burge’s  first  husband.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  B. 
Lewis. 
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^ould  have  remained  so  long  separated  from  him.  But  this  unfaithful 
heart  though  it  does  not  forget  often  puts  out  of  mind  these  sad 
nfiemories  &  it  is  well  that  we  are  thus  constituted  for  the  burden  of 
grief  that  was  first  upon  me  I  could  not  have  long  borne.  How  dark 
&  dismal  eveiA'thing  looked  &  though  I  cannot  now  penetrate  the  fu¬ 
ture  yet  from  the  past  a  light  beams  upon  &  illumines  it.  Will  another 
year  find  me  in  Madison?  Can  I  look  upon  my  darlings  grave  upon 
thi^  time  next  year  as  1  have  looked?  But  why  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  future?  Enough,  enough  is  the  present.  I  have  been  a  great  sinner. 
Affliction  has  not  eradicated  all  seeds  of  the  wicked  one.  O  God, 
purify  me  &  make  me  a  good  &  humble  Christian  prepared  to  die  or 
prepared  for  whatsoever  Thou  hast  for  me  to  do.  May  I  never  forget 
the  scenes  of  September  19,  1843. 

Dec.  29th  1849,  Madison.  1  have  turned  over  from  the  other  page, 
not  that  time  has  been  a  blank  altogether  to  me  for  very  many  things 
of  deep  interest  have  occurred,  but  O,  I  feel  that  it  is  wrong  to  write 
what  1  now  have  to  say.  Little  did  I  think  when  1  penned  the  last 
that  when  I  next  wrote  I  should  so  soon  be  the  betrothed  of  another. 
What  have  I  done?  Am  I  not  dreaming?  What  means  it  all?  Why 
these  heavy  forebodings?  Oh,  my  Father  Who  art  in  Heaven,  give 
me  the  assurance  of  a  right  heart  in  this  matter.  Let  me  feel  that  1  am 
under  Thy  Heavenly  guidance  and  direction  in  this. 

I  have  often  joked  &  laughed  about  marrying  &  though  I  have  when 
asked  always  refused  yet  I  am  caught  this  time.  Is  my  heart  truly 
interested?  Do  I  love  him  to  whom  I  am  about  to  commit  my  all  of 
earthly  happiness?  Can  I  take  upon  myself  the  most  solemn  of  all 
oaths  to  Love,  Honour  &  Obey  one  to  whom  I  am  so  utterly  a 
stranger?  How  can  I  tell  but  that  my  feelings  &  affections  may  prove 
recreant  to  my  judgment  and  that  1  may  be  sowing  to  myself  thorns 
ind  briars  that  may  afterwards  sorely  simg  and  annoy  me. 

Can  I  add  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  him  who  offers  me  his 
name?  Will  I  not  be  as  a  dark  shadow  in  his  pathway  obstructing  the 
sunlight  of  his  household  Gods?  Is  he  not  mistaken  in  my  character 
and  disposition?  Can  I  be  to  His  Darlings  all  that  his  departed  one 
was?  I  in  any  [way]  supply  her  place  but  in  name?  ’Tis  a  fear¬ 
ful  task,  a  great  responsibility.  It  has  never  been  brought  so  close 
home  to  me  before,  and  I  shudder  at  the  contemplation  of  it.  Well, 
k  is  near  midnight  and  I  must  to  bed.  But  sleep,  the  sweet  soother 
of  all  cares,  has  forsaken  me.  ’Tis  Saturday  night.  To-morrow  is  the 
Lord’s  day.  How  can  I  put  on  the  semblance  of  worship  when  such 
confusion  reigns  within?  Oh,  that  He  Who  calmed  the  troubled  waters 
may  speak  peace  and  quietness  to  me. 

30th,  Sunday  Evening.  Went  to  church  twice  to-day.  Thoughts 
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and  feelings  wandering  from  the  place  they  ought  to  have  been  in. 
These  privillages  will  soon  be  over  and  how  I  shall  mourn  that  they 
have  been  no  better  improved. 

31st  The  last  evening  of  ’49.  How  swiftly  the  wheels  of  time  roll 
onward  bearing  their  recordjs  upward.  What  have  1  done  this  year 
for  the  Glory  of  God  &  the  promotion  of  His  Kingdom?  Nothing 
absolutely.  Nothing  in  comparison  to  His  exceeding  good  &  great  bene¬ 
fits  to  me.  What  am  I  that  He  should  spare  my  life  and  thus  crown  it 
with  blessings?  O  help  me  to  consecrate  mvself  renewedlv  to  thy  service 
for  another  year.  And  may  I  recieve  aid  &  support  from  Him  Who 
knows  my  many  infirmities,  to  bear  the  new  cares  &  trials  that  this 
coming  year  may  involve. 

Midnight.  I  alone  of  all  the  family  have  watched  the  departure 
of  the  old  &  the  coming  in  of  the  New  Year.  For  the  last  three  hours 
I  have  been  trying  to  hold  converse  with  my  own  heart  &  its  Maker. 
The  past  year  with  all  its  errors  has  gone  into  Eternity.  May  the  com¬ 
ing  be  indeed  a  new  one  void  of  nults  &  may  I,  if  I  see  its  close, 
have  nothing  to  regret. 

1850,  Jan.  2nd.  Am  greatly  troubled  concerning  my  engagement  of 
Saturday.  I  do  not  wish  to  recall  it,  but  O,  how  much  do  I  wish 
it  deferred.  I  am  a  creature  made  up  of  prejudices  &  they  often  more 
or  less  influence  my  judgement.  Suppose  then  my  next  meeting  with 
my  friend  should  prove  against  him.  How  am  I  to  act?  Should  I  dis¬ 
like  him  after  the  solemn  vows  are  pronounced?  What  unhappiness, 
what  misery  awaits  me?  I  fear  that  he  has  been  influenced  by  others, 
that  I  am  not  his  own  free  choice.  Yet  I  ought  not  to  think  so  un¬ 
worthily  of  him.  I  know  he  is  every  thing  that  is  good  &  true  &  1  should 
not  doubt  him,  but  I  will  beg  him  at  least  to  put  off  this  to  a  more 
convenient  season. 

3rd  I  have  written  him  calmly  &  seriously  my  feelings.  I  do  not 
know  how  he  will  take  it  but  I  trust  kindly  as  it  was  meant.  I  feel 
relieved  in  this  matter  &  hope  that  I  am  right  in  it.  Been  downtown 
settling  up  accounts.  Find  mvself  to  have  been  more  extravagant  than 
1  ought  to  have  been.  When  shall  I  learn  prudence  &  economy? 

6th  Been  to  church  again,  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  new  year. 
Services  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Felt  while  listening  that  1  could 
indeed  give  all  up  to  the  care  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  leaving  him 
to  work  for  me,  knowing  that  whatsoever  He  doeth  will  be  for  the 
Best. 

Major  Warren  and  William  both  spent  day  with  us,  Mrs.  Kolb 
is  lying  on  the  sofa  asleep.  Mr.  K.  sits  by  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stand  reading.  I  really  wish  that  I  could  draw  his  portrait  that  I  might 
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ever  have  the  good  man  recalled  to  mind  when  I  open  these  pages  by 
seeing  his  noble  countenance.  How  shall  I  ever  repay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  him?  Heaven  alone  can  only  repay  such  Kindness  & 
Love  as  I  have  recieved  at  their  hands.  And  as  true  as  there  is  a 
rcwarder  of  Good  &  Evil,  so  true  will  they  recieve  compensation. 

The  future  1  cannot  fathom  but  the  Past  1  know  and  shall  ever  love 
its  memory. 

7th  This  was  to  have  been  my  bridal  day  had  I  not  begged  a  post¬ 
ponement.  But  a  gloomy  day  it  is:  I  should  have  feared  it  ominous 
of  a  gloomy  future.  Bro  Key  read  me  a  letter  from  my  friend.  O  how 
I  wish  that  he  would  have  come  along  &  asked  me  of  its  meaning. 

1  fear  that  he  does  not  take  it  as  I  meant  it  should!  Well,  I  wished 
a  test  of  my  affection.  I  believe  that  I  have  it  or  I  would  not  be  so 
troubled  about  his  feelings  &  opinions  of  me.  O  that  I  had  more  firm¬ 
ness  and  decision  of  mind. 

Bro  Wittich  called  &  I  gave  up  the  school  after  the  first  week. 
In  this  I  may  be  hasty  for  I  mav  never  hear  from  him  again.  Well, 
good  friends  are  about  me  &  God  will  not  forsake  those  that  trust 
him. 

8th  Been  busy  sewing  all  day. 

9th  Making  fruit  cake.  Mrs.  Porter,  Saffold,  Robson  &  Key  came 
in  unexpectedly  but  prepared  supper  for  them.  Had  a  long  chat  about 
my  friend.  I  don’t  know  what  to  think.  Mrs.  Kolb’s  suggestions  are 
right,  perhaps  that  he  does  not  love  me  &  is  away  with  others.  What 
shall  I  do?  This  certainly  renders  me  unhappy, 
loth  No  news  from  him  yet.  Were  I  possessed  of  twenty  thousand 
this  would  not  be. 

13th  Hence  all  worldly  thoughts  &  for  a  day  of  communion  with 
God  for  a  day  spent  in  his  temple.  Took  my  usual  bath.  Felt  while 
the  liquid  shower  was  pouring  over  me  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might 
in  like  manner  be  bestowed.  Sometimes  I  think  could  I  as  easily 
cleanse  myself  from  Sin  &  impurity  how  holy  I  should  be,  but  poor, 
human  nature  can  not  do  it  &  it  is  hard  to  look  up  by  Faith  and  claim 
it.  Bro  Wittich  preached  a  most  excellent  sermon,  subject— Sampson 
and  the  Philistines  proving  the  Grace  of  God  sufficient  for  all  things. 

Feel  willing  to  trust  everything  in  the  future  to  my  Heavenly 
Parent. 

14th  Went  to  school  in  the  morning,  some  forty  present.  My  friend 
arrived  at  noon  so  I  sent  in  an  apology  for  my  absence.  We  have 
spent  the  evenings  together  &  again  made  arrangements  for  our  future. 
I  feel  better  satisfied  than  at  first  for  I  know  that  there  is  a  degree 
of  reciprocity  of  feelings  between  us. 

1 5th  To-day  noon.  I  felt  calm  &  contented  w  ith  the  future  before  me. 
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Hoped  that  I  was  at  length  in  the  right  path  &  the  way  to  happiness. 
Came  from  school  in  the  evening  &  Mrs.  Kolb  handed  me  a  letter. 

I  opened  it  &  found  it  anonymous  warning  me  of  the  addresses  of  Mr. 
Burge.  What  does  it  mean?  Not  a  doubt  before  has  ever  crossed  my 
mind  but  that  he  would  prove  the  kind  &  affectionate  husband  and 
Protector.  Well,  it  is  too  late  now  but  did  I  believe  it  I  would 
“stop  and  think  before  I  farther  go.” 

i6th  Thought,  busy  thought  kept  me  awake  all  night.  What  does 
that  letter  mean?  May  it  not  be  Providential?  And  yet  I  cannot  doubt 
him.  Have  a  mind  to  send  it  to  Judge  Floyd  &  make  inquiries. 

17th  The  above  thoughts  are  I  know  unworthy  of  me  &  the  con¬ 
fidence  I  have  in  him  who  is  to  be  my  future  protector.  Rainy  day, 
full  school.  Had  some  little  trouble  with  Kolb  about  the  matter  of  Mon¬ 
day  Evening. 

1 8th  Been  writing  to  Bro  Orrington  &  Sarah.  Still  continues  Rain¬ 
ing.  Called  at  Bro  Key’s.  Had  a  chat  about  the  letter. 

19th  I  came  out  of  school  last  night  for  the  last  time.  O  I  did  feel 
sad  to  give  up  the  dear  children  that  I  have  watched  over  &  taught 
and  had  so  deep  an  interest  in  for  so  long  a  time.  How  1  wanted  to 
press  them  to  my  heart  and  tell  them  to  be  good. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  party  to-night  for  I  did  not  feel  like  mingling 
with  the  giddy  and  the  gay. 

Have  been  busy  all  day  packing  and  preparing  for  my  departure. 
Am  going  to  spend  the  night  with  my  friend,  Mrs.  Cook.  Feel  sad, 
why  I  cannot  tell.  A  cloud  seems  resting  upon  me  that  I  cannot  dispel. 
Many  friends  have  called  to-day  to  bid  my  good  bye. 

2oth  This  will  be  the  last  evening  that  I  will  in  all  probability 
write  in  this  under  my  present  name. 

To-morrow  dawns  upon  me  anticipating  miy  bridal.  O  my  treacher¬ 
ous,  self  decieving  heart,  help  me  to  discern  the  right  and  walk  therein. 

1  have  no  fears  for  my  happiness  if  I  only  have  the  love  of  Him 
Who  is  to  be  my  husband! 

23rd  Many  things  of  importance  have  occurred  since  writing  the 
above,  changes  which  will  tell  upon  the  future  for  weal  or  woe. 
The  2ist  being  very  rainy  Mr.  B.  did  not  come  in  town  but  yester¬ 
day  I  took  upon  myself  the  most  solemn  of  all  obligations  to  be  an¬ 
other’s,  no  longer  my  own.  We  were  married  directly  after  dinner 
&  left  town  immediately  for  his  home  in  Newton.  Arrived  soon  after 
dark. 

Evening.  It  is  nearly  bedtime  &  here  allow  me  to  record  my 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  His  loving  kindness  toward  me  in 
thus  providing  me  a  protector  &  a  home.  O  what  a  pleasant  home,  a 
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loving  companion  &  beautiful  children  I  have.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul,  &  all  that  is  within  me.  Give  thanks  for  His  wonderful  goodness 
to  the  children  of  men. 

24th  Contented  &  happy.  Had  a  pleasant  visit  from  Mrs.  Hays, 
also  from  Dr.  Shaw  &  lady. 

27th,  Newton.  This  is  a  new  heading  for  my  journal  &  the  journal 
will  probably  of  itself  take  quite  a  different  statement  of  tacts  & 
things  to  which  it  has  taken.  New  events,  new  scenes  &  household 
changes  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  My  heart  approves  8c  tells  me 
that  I  have  done  right  in  this  matter.  I  only  trust  8c  hope  that  God  may 
give  me  Grace  to  enable  me  to  discharge  my  duties  in  a  manner  credit¬ 
able  to  myself  8c  the  station  I  occupy.  He  has  given  me  a  man  after 
His  own  heart,  one  who  looks  to  Him  8c  acknowledges  Him  in  all 
his  ways.  I  humbly  hope  that  I  may  be  no  hindrance  to  his  onward 
path.  1  feel  the  need  of  a  strong,  decided  Christian  to  help  me  on¬ 
ward  for  I  am  weak  8c  faltering.  My  heart  has  been  melted  within 
me  this  morning  in  prayer  to  God  that  He  would  render  me  suf¬ 
ficiently  grateful  for  all  His  mercies.  What  a  comfort  to  know  that 
He  heareth  prayer. 

Mr.  B.  gone  to  church  or  to  class.  Am  alone  8c  yet  not  alone. 

30th  Sowed  peas,  8cc. 

Feb.  3rd  [1850]  Sabbath  Evening.  A  week  of  cares  has  prevented  me 
from  writing,  perhaps  am  growing  careless.  1  find  much  to  take  up 
8c  employ  my  time,  but  withal  I  find  mvself  happier  8c  more  con¬ 
tented  than  I  expected.  Heard  Bro  Hebberd  preach  from  Deuteronomy 
29-  . 

2 1  St  Mv  journal  shows  bitter  things  against  itself  but  I  have  excuses 
which  I  Have  never  had  before.  This  morning  8c  yesterday  I  feel  a 
peculiar  depression  of  feeling.  Why  or  what  I  cannot  tell.  Something 
gloomy  8c  dark  apparently  hangs  over  me  1  cannot  penetrate  the  mist. 
Is  it  true  that  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before?  If  so  I  fear 
grief  8c  misery  await  me.  Still  with  a  reconciled  heart  all  will  be  well. 
Whatever  my  Heavenly  Father  ordains  that  ought  I  to  be  pleased 
8c  satisfied  with.  But  O  my  God,  visit  not  my  transgressions  8c  sins 
upon  me  nor  upon  those  that  are  dear  to  me.  C^t  them  from  the  book 
of  Thy  remembrance  8c  bring  them  up  no  more  before  me.  Lord, 
have  mercy  8c  forgive  them  me.  I  entreat  Thee,  help  me  by  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  all  that  Thou  wouldst  have  me  to  be.  Hy  husband  is  not 
well. 

23rd,  Saturday  Been  busy  all  day  but  happy.  Took  a  short  ride 
on  horseback  accompanied  by  Mr.  Burge. 

24th  A  wet  8c  gloomv  dav.  After  the  duties  of  the  morning  were 
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over,  selected  several  good  books  to  read.  Employed  my  time  with 
them  &  in  chatting  with  Mr.  B.  . '  * 

March  8th  [1850]  1  find  now  that  the  Sabbath  is  my  time  to  write. 

The  week  that  has  passed  has  found  me  enjoying  all  the  blessings -of 
health  &  happiness.  Made  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Slopes  &  been  sewing.  Wrote 
to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kolb,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cook  &  Miss  Chandler.  Sent  for 
my  things  in  Madison  &  have  recieved  them.  They  come  to  me  Hke 
old  friends.  O,  the  Past,  the  Past,  how  its  memory  comes  thronging 
back  upon  me.  The  days  &  scenes  of  other  times,  happy  moments  its 
well  as  those  of  joy  &  misery,  come  rushing  over  the  mind  like  i 
turbulent  sea,  oftentimes  disturbing  its  serenity  &  for  the  time  making 
me  miserable.  Such  were  my  feelings  to-day  when  seated  in  the  churcji 
to  which  TTW  lot  seems  to  [have]  fallen.  O,  how  unlike  any  that  I  eter 
attended.  Tne  places,  the  people,  all,  all  were  strange  &  in  my  lone¬ 
liness  I  almost  forgot  that  He  who  is  in  all  places  could  be  there  as 
well,  to  bless  &  Save  as  in  others  of  a  more  fashionable  exterior.  When 
will  my  poor  proud  heart  learn  that  it  is  the  lowly  &  contrite  thic 
recieve  the  blessings.  Do  I  enjoy  the  love  of  God  in  my  heart?  Do 
1  know  that  I  am  accepted  of  Him?  My  poor,  decietful  heart.  The 
fruits  of  the  tree  must  bear  witness  of  its  worth,  and  O,  how  little 
moral  worth,  how  little  of  the  essence  of  Christian!^  is  about  me, 
God  of  truth  of  Mercy  &  Justice,  help  me  to  live  &  love  Thee  with 
a  pure  &  devoted  love.  O,  I  pray  Thee  that  in  the  gifts  Thou  hast  given 
me  I  may  not  love  them  better  than  the  Giver. 

17th  Bro  [Thomas  L.]  Thomas  spent  the  night  with  us  &  has  gone 
to  his  appointment  this  morning,  but  a  rainy,  wet  time  they  will  nave 
of  it.  Mr.  Burge  has  been  planting  com  this  week  when  the  state  of  the 
weather  would  permit. 

24th  This  has  been  a  week  of  rain.  It  has  literally  poured  most  of 
the  time.  No  ploughing  nor  planting.  I  have  been  malcing  mattressesi, 
8c  1  find  as  much  as  my  poor  hands  can  do  to  be  done.  Been  down 
to  church  this  morning  on  horseback.  Called  in  to  Mrs.  [Virginia] 
Vason’s.  Th^  feel  like  kinfolks  almost  to  me.  Had  class  meeting. 

28th  Mr.  Burge  has  been  in  town  thus  far  all  the  week  acting  as 
juror.  I  have  been  having  the  house  cleaned.  Mr.  R.  left  home  yester¬ 
day.  Found  plenty  of  snow  when  I  awoke  this  morning  (an  incTi 
deep,  I  think).  Reminded  me  strongly  of  home  8t  of  times  when  the 
heart,  free  from  cares  &  responsibilities,  basked  in  its  own  quiet  hap¬ 
piness,  sending  forth  no  thoughts  for  the  future  unless  gilded  with  tne 
bright  hours  of  hope  8c  never  calling  up  the  Past.  Wishing  again  to 
be  amid  its  scenes. 

April  2nd  [  1850]  Went  March  31st  to  Lane’s  meeting  house  to  hear 
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Bro  Hebbard.  Met  and  dined  at  the  carriage  with  Iverson  Graves  & 
lady.  Mr.  B.’s  nephew,  Wiley,  came  up  from  Augusta  &  returned 
again  this  evening. 

Mr.  Burge  had  me  up  this  morning  by  daylight.  It  was  trvdng  to 
this  slothful  disposition  I  have  so  long  indulged  in.  I  would  fain  cry 
out  with  the  sluggard,  “a  little  more  sleep.”  &c. 

We  have  had  an  addition  to  our  stock  of  a  colt  this  morning  though 
it  is  blind  of  an  eye,  &c.  Mr.  Burge  has  been  working  in  the  garden 
all  the  morning  sticking  peas  &  planting  others,  (marrow  fats).  We 
have  had  Asparagus  &  I  eat  a  radish  this  morning.  Vegetables  are  verv 
backward,  indeed  the  season  is,  and  it  is  now  cold  &  windy  with  every 
appearance  of  rain. 

I  have  been  cutting  out  a  pair  of  pantaloons  for  Mr.  B.  &  commenced 
making.  It  is  something  new  under  the  sun  for  me  to  do,  but  I  reckon 
I  can  come  [to]  it.  Well,  Julia  has  sent  in  for  oil  for  her  negro  baby 
&  I  must  attend  so  good  bye.  Journal.  Mr.  B,  has  gone  to  sleep  after 
all.  I  meant  that  he  should  have  staid  up  all  day  to  have  fixed  him  for 
waking  me  up  this  morning. 

nth  It  still  continues  wet,  damp  &  unpleasant  weather.  Commenced 
planting  cotton  to-day.  The  garden  docs  not  look  as  forward  as  usual 
for  the  season.  Bro  &  sister  Hebbard  spent  last  Saturday  night  with 
us,  I  have  suffered  thus  far  this  week  with  a  bad  cold  &  am  otherwise 
quite  unwell. 

nth  Still  wet  &  unpleasant  weather.  Feel  better  myself  but  Mr. 
Burge  is  complaining.  We  are  going  to  Covington  to-day  if  we  can 
muster  force  enough. 

May  5th  [1850]  April  24th  went  to  Madison.  Found  friends  all 
well.  Dined  at  Bro  Wittich’s,  &c  The  past  week  been  very  busy 
sewing  for  the  children  but  visited  Mrs.  [Laura]  Perry,  Rossmore, 
[Mary]  Glass  and  yesterday  went  to  [George]  Lane’s  church  to  at¬ 
tend  the  quarterly  meeting.  Heard  Mr.  [Joel]  Stansill  preach.  Dined 
at  Mr.  [Robert  M.]  Rakestraw’s.  This  morning  woke  from  a  sweet, 
pleasant  night’s  sleep,  found  it  raining  &  therefore  unable  to  go  to 
Lovefcast.  Felt  sad.  Cannot  take  hold  &  claim  the  promises  as  I  wish 
to. 

If  I  know  my  own  heart  I  desire  to  Love  &  serve  God,  to  do  the 
duties  of  a  Christian,  to  bear  their  crosses  &  to  be  ever  found  in  the 
right  pathes. 

Heard  Dr.  Means  preach  a  most  excellent  sermon  from  these  words: 
“And  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  &  not  for  ours  only  but 
also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.”  He  first  dwelt  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  propitiation,  then  upon  its  character  &  finally  upon  its 
effeciency. 
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I  St,  the  inability  of  man— said  he,  Man  could  no  more  do  it  than 
he  could  move  into  the  sea  with  a  hair  the  stone  mountain  from  its 
base.  Other  comparisons  were  as  appropriate  &  forcible.  1  always 
feel  deeply  interested  in  hearing  the  Dr.  After  the  services  were  over 
the  sacrament  was  administerecT  I  fully  intended  to  be  of  the  number 
that  commend  the  dying  love  of  the  Saviour  but  by  waiting  lost  the 
privillage.  It  may  be  all  for  the  best.  I  know  that  I  am  unworthy  & 

It  might  have  brought  a  wound  upon  the  cause  of  my  blessed  Re¬ 
deemer. 

nth  Went  again  to  Lane’s  &  heard  Brother  Bonnell  preach  a  mis¬ 
sionary  sermon.** 

13th  Yesterday  Mrs.  Perry  called  &  spent  the  evening.  The  girls 
have  all  gone  down  to  the  convention  at  Augusta.  Quite  lonely,  she 
says.  Mr.  Burge  is  looking  better  than  she  ever  saw  him.  1  say  it  is 
because  he  has  so  good  a  toife. 

Raining  hard  to-day,  absolutely  pouring.  We  have  been  truly 
favoured  with  an  abundance  of  rain  this  season.  Crops  are  suffering 
ver\’  much  from  it.  Mr.  Burge  has  had  an  unpleasant  case  of  discipline 
with  Martha,  the  cook. 

14th  O  how  greatly  do  we  need  Grace  from  on  high  to  enable  us  to 
discharge  our  duties  aright,  to  keep  accounts  justly  balanced  with  High 
Heaven  &  ourselves.  Mrs.  Glass  visited  me  this  evening.  Louisiana 
behaved  badly  &  I  have  had  to  punish  her.**  It  is  a  hard  task  for  me 
but  I  find  it  must  be  done. 

2oth  Started  to  church  at  eight  o’clock  with  my  family  in  service 
for  Sabbath  school  after  which  we  had  Bible  class.  Bro  Thomas  from 
the  words:  “My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.’’  Mr.  Burge 
stopped  to  attend  Negro  Class  8c  consequently  I  have  been  alone  this 
evening.  We  have  been  having  some  difficulties  with  servants.  Very 
cold  for  the  season. 

27th  At  home  all  day  yesterday,  which  was  Sabbath.  Had  a  lonely 
8c  gloomv’  day.  Been  laughed  at  about  a  coat  I  have  been  making  for 
Wiley  which  has  mortified  me  exceedingly.^  Bro  Thomas,  our 
preacher,  came  in  on  the  24th.  Lovick  Wittich  dined  with  us  also 
on  that  day.  We  took  a  strawberry  hunt  in  the  evening  8c  got  a  good 


38.  John  M.  Bonnell  (1820-1871)  served  as  president  of  Wesleyan  Female 
(College  during  the  War  between  the  States. 

39.  Louisiana  Burge  (1843-1863)  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Burge  by 
his  first  wife.  For  a  sketch  of  her  life  and  the  small  diary  she  kept,  see 
Tx>uislana  Burge,  “The  Diary  of  a  Confederate  College  Girl,”  edited  by 
Richard  B.  Harwell,  in  Georgia  Hiatorical  Quarterly,  XXXVI  (1952),  144-63. 

40.  Dolly  is  nondistlnctive  In  her  references  to  the  two  Wiley  Burges. 
One  was  her  stepson;  the  other,  Wiley  T.  Burge,  was  a  nephew  who  lived 
in  Augusta. 
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supply.  Heard  bad  news  from  conference,  the  death  of  Bro  J.  Boring 
&  the  consequent  adjournment  of  conference. 

We  had  snap  beans  for  dinner  to-day. 

My  husband  sits  by  me  enjoying  a  cigar  &  telling  me  a  long  tale 
of  Zac  Glass.*^  He  looks  quite  happy  &  whether  he  is  or  not  with  me 
I  find  myself  quite  so  with  him.  1  did  not  expect  so  much  happiness 
as  I  find  myself  in  the  possession  of. 

28th  Been  putting  up  red  under-curtains,  making  preparations  for 
two  days  meeting.  Mr.  B.  gone  fishing.  Very  warm.  Thermometer 
stood  yesterday  88  in  shade,  no  in  sun.  Everything  looks  interesting 
in  the  fields  now.  Walked  over  to  Mrs.  Glass’s  yesterday  evening  with 
Miss  Frances  &  the  little  girb. 

June  7th  [1850]  Je  ne  pas  la  enfin  en  la  couche.*’ 
loth  Went  to  Covington  yesterday  &  heard  Dr.  Means  from  the 
words:  “Why  stand  ye  here  dl  the  day  idle?”  Dined  at  Judge  Floyd’s. 
17th  Staid  at  home  by  myself  yesterday.  We  are  having  very  warm 
weather  now  &  every  thing  grows  finely.  Commenced  this  morning 
making  preparations  for  my  northward  journey. 

July  8th  [1850]  Just  packed  &  sent  off  trunk  for  New  Eng.  Trust 
&  pray  that  we  may  have  a  safe  &  pleasant  journey  &  be  returned  to 
our  home  in  safety. 

Sept.  7th  [  1850]  Returned. 

29th  Another  year  has  passed  &  finds  me  numbering  my  33  year 
and  O  what  a  miracle  of  Grace  that  I  have  been  thus  long  preserved. 
Even  the  year  that  has  passed  1  have  been  very  near  the  threshold 
of  Death,  very  near  my  final  home,  either  joy  or  woe. 

Yes,  Yes,  a  year  of  blessing  this  has  been,  notwithstanding  it  has 
given  hitherto  untried  cares  &  duties  to  me.  When  I  look  over  the 
past  &  remember  what  sorrows  I  have  undergone,  what  trials  suffered 
&  mercies  granted,  1  feel  that  1  ought  to  be  very  grateful. 

Oct.  1 8th  [1850]  Had  frost. 

24th  Recieved  from  Augusta  100  lb.  of  Coffee  &  236  lb.  of  Sugar 
&  sack  of  Salt.  Been  to  Mrs.  Glass’  to-day  with  Miss  Maria  Hebbard  & 
V.  Vason.  They  have  been  staying  with  me  this  week. 

25th  Mr.  Burge  gone  to  town  to  listen  to  speeches  from  Judge 
[Francisl  Cone  &  Esq.  [Nathaniel]  Foster  upon  the  Union. 

Nov.  I  St  [1850]  Sowed  wheat.  Went  to  town  yesterday.  Many  sick 
with  billious  fever  there.  Had  letter  to-day  from  Wiley  Burge. 

41.  Mary  and  Zachariab  Qlaas  were  fairly  prosperous  farmers  and  friend¬ 
ly  neighbors  of  the  Burges. 

42.  Mastery  of  the  French  language  was  not  one  of  Dolly’s  successes. 
In  this  untranslatable  passage  she  was  apparently  noting  that  she  did 
not  possess  a  desired  pregnancy. 
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27th  Went  to  mill  with  nine  bushels  of  wheat.  W.  &  I  took  a  dose 
of  tartaric  acid. 

Dec.  8th  [1850]  A  very  cold  day.  Thermometer  standing  at  30. 
None  of  us  went  to  church  this  morning.  Mr.  B.  has  gone  to  his 
Negro  class.  The  past  week  I  have  had  Bro  Thomas  with  us.  Most 
of  the  time  it  has  been  rainy  &  wet.  Made  bed  curtains,  dresses  for 
myself  &  children, 
nth  Je  ne  enfin.^* 

Jan.  22nd  [1851]  One  year  to-day  I  with  trembling  &  fear  took 
upon  myself  vows  again  to  Love  &  honour  another  &  to  be  to  that 
other’s  children  a  mother.  Yes,  it  was  with  fear  but  could  I  have 
[seen]  thus  far  ahead  I  should  not  have  had  them.  O,  it  has  been  a 
year  of  happiness,  a  year  of  heartrest  for  after  striving  &  toiling  alone 
for  years  in  this  cold-hearted  world  thus  to  find  a  heart  that  truly 
loves  &  a  home  full  of  every  comfort.  O,  how  my  heart  expanos 
with  love  to  him  that  has  thus  taken  me  to  himself. 

Feb.  ist  [1851]  Filled  the  sugar  chest.  A  cold,  unpleasant  day.  Ex¬ 
pected  the  preacher  but  was  disappointed. 

2nd  Went  to  church. 

6th  Sent  to  mill  nine  bushels  of  wheat.  Making  pillow  cases. 

7th  Planted  potatoes  and  sowed  oats. 

17th  Cold  &  uncomfortable  day.  Expected  Bro  Key  last  [night] 
but  the  rain  prevented.  None  of  us  went  to  church  to-day  owing 
to  the  unpleasantry  of  the  day.  Mr.  B.  has  rode  down  to  Mr.  [Jack] 
Harwell’s. 

28th  Hannah  sick. 

March  loth  [1851]  Commenced  planting  com. 

14th  Roasting  ears,  beans,  cucumbers,  squash  &  watermelon  planted. 
Delightful  weather.  Peach  trees  in  full  bloom.  Putting  up  meat.  Going 
to  Sandtown  this  evening.  Making  Louisana  pantelettes. 

2oth  Sowed  seed  wheat  from  Maine  which  came  in  a  letter. 

28th  Wheat  up. 

30th  Rainy  Sunday.  All  at  home.  Been  reading  “Judah  Lion.” 

31st  Last  day  of  March.  Feel  well.  Continues  rainy.  Everything 
looks  like  making  crop. 

April  6th  [1851]  Sabbath  morning.  A  pleasant  day  after  a  rainy 
night.  Have  been  at  Oxford  the  last  week  to  visit  Bro  Key’s  family. 
To-day  is  the  first  quarterly  meeting  for  the  year. 

7th  Monday  morning.  A  pleasant  morning.  (Mr.  Burge  commenced 
planting  cotton).  The  heavens  soon  became  overcast  with  clouds  & 

43.  Altboogh  this  passage  is  likewise  untranslatable,  D0II7  implies  that 
at  long  last  she  is  pregnant 
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rain  commenced  pouring  in  torrents.  Such  a  rain  has  not  been  known 
for  years.  It  continued  during  the  night,  one  thunder  cloud  after 
another  passing  over  &  discharging  its  watery  burden.  O  such  a  night. 
8th  Morning  found  many  a  fence  prostrated,  mills  washed  away, 
&c  &c.  Rode  around  the  plantation  to  observe  some  of  the  effects. 

9th  Not  well  to-day  but  have  made  pillow  slips. 

21st  Finished  planting  cotton.  16th,  17th  &  i8th  house  cleaning  & 
whitewashing;  19th  Bro  Key  spent  the  night  with  us.  Expected  bro 
Wittich. 

24th  After  a  rainy  night  it  has  cleared  away  pleasant  &  warm.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  warmer  than  any  day  we  have  had,  I  think.  The  season  is 
ver\'  backward;  though  we  have  had  no  severe  weather,  yet  we  have 
had  none  that  was  warm.  Three  nights  this  week  we  have  had  a  slight 
frost.  My  own  health  is  good  but  chronic  complaints  are  very  trouble¬ 
some.  How  it  will  end  with  me  I  cannot  tell.  God  only  knows.  Let 
the  result  be  what  it  may.  May  I  be  prepared  to  meet  it.  Have  made 
four  pairs  of  “pants”  this  week,  one  each  day  thus  far. 

May  I  St  [1851]  Frost.  Had  peas. 

1 2th  The  second  day  of  this  month  was  taken  sick  &  after  several 
hours  of  severe  pain  gave  premature  birth  to  a  daughter.  True,  I  had 
all  along  feared  it  would  be  thus,  but  was  not  resigned  to  the  dispen¬ 
sation.  I  would  rather  [have]  suffered  on  three  months  longer  if  then 
I  could  have  had  my  living  daughter  but  God  knows  v  hat  is  best 
for  us,  I  have  got  along  very  well.  My  dear  husband  is  kind  &  attentive 
to  every  want.  Kindly  &  cleverly  does  he  watch  ever\'  change  &  O 
I  am  glad  for  his  sake  that  I  am  vet  spared.  I  trust  that  I  shall  go  from 
my  sick  room  better  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life  than  hitherto. 

Bees  swarmed  &  husband  had  great  difficult'  in  getting  them 
hived. 

14th  Very  warm.  Mrs.  Perry  8c  Glass  have  both  sent  me  some  very 
nice  honey.  They  are  very  kind  neighbors.  Indeed  every  one  is  kind 
to  me. 

1 8th  Dr.  Pierce  preached  yesterday  at  Lane’s.**  I  prepared  dinner 
for  them  but  they  did  not  come.  Bro  Key  came  home  with  Mr.  Burge 
8c  spent  the  night  8c  Dr.  P.  with  his  little  son  8c  daughter  came  about 
9  o’clock.  I  was  not  able  to  go  out  but  attended  to  my  home  duties. 
His  text:  “Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit  and  where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  is  liberty.” 

Bro  Key  preached  at  4  o’clock  from  “I  am  a  stranger  with  thee 

44.  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  (1785-1879)  devoted  over  three-fourths  of  his  ninety- 
four  years  to  the  service  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  he  was  long  re- 
cogrnlzed  as  one  of  the  most  capable  ministers  In  the  nation.  See  Alfred 
M.  Pierce,  A  Hiitory  of  Methodism  in  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1936),  66-67,  159,  245. 
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&  a  sojourner  as  my  Fathers  were.”  Both  of  the  preachers  came  home 
with  Mr.  B.  &  spent  the  night. 

19th  Very  warm.  Thermometer  at  ninety.  I’ve  had  breakfast  at 
sunrise  &  the  preachers  started  for  home.  I  have  been  on  the  bed  nearly 
all  day.  Do  not  feel  quite  well  yet. 

29th  Had  Green  Com. 

Newton,  June  ist  1851.  For  the  two  weeks  past  it  has  been  very 
warm.  Four  weeks  to-day  since  any  rain  has  fallen;  consequently 
vegetation  is  very  much  parched.  I  have  been  riding  about  con¬ 
siderably  the  last  week.  The  28th  spent  at  Mr.  Rakestraw’s.  Had  a 

Eleasant  day.  Returned  home  early  &  found  a  little  negro  (Sanford) 
adly  bitten  bv  a  Moccasin  Snake.  His  leg  was  swollen  &  he  had 
vomited  several  times.  Though  it  had  been  done  several  hours  we  sent 
for  Dr.  fH.  T.]  Shaw.  He  prescribed  a  wheat  poultice  saturated  with 
sweet  oil.  Gave  him  hartshorn  to  allay  excitement  &  turpentine  is  said 
to  be  an  excellent  remedy,  —  applied  immediately,  so  also  is  Sweet 
Oil  &  Lobelia.  Gathered  our  May  apples  yesterday.  Finished  Negro 
breeches. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  up  one  day  last  week  as  a  peace  maker.  Has  not 
succeeded  to  his  satisfaction,  but  I  hope  that  he  may  claim  the  blessing 
promised  to  those  who  act  in  that  capacity. 

17th  It  has  still  been  very  warm  ever  since  the  loth  of  .May.  Ther¬ 
mometer  scarcely  below  eighty  in  the  shade  &  standing  mostly  at 
ninety  &  upwards.  Neither  have  we  had  sufficient  rains  to  wet  the 
earth  since  the  4th  of  May.  Last  friday  night  we  had  a  light  shower 
which  served  to  lav  the  dust  &  make  it  rather  more  pleasant  for  our 
quarterly  meeting.  By  the  wav,  we  went  &  heard  a  good  sermon  from 
Bro  Parks— Malachi  3rd:  18— “Then  shall  ye  return  &  discern  between 
the  righteous  &  the  wicked,  between  him  that  sera  eth  God  &  him  that 
ser\'eth  Him  not.” 

A  good  Lovefeast  on  Sabbath  morning  &  another  sermon  from  the 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  dw'elling  more  particularly  upon  the  words 
that  the  door  u'os  shut. 

Yesterday  went  to  town.  It  looked  very  much  like  rain  &  we  had 
it  all  the  way  home  as  soon  as  we  got  here  it  stopped.  Dined  at  bro 
[C.  F.]  Sanders.  He  is  quite  unwell.  Bought  me  a  plain  muslin  dress  & 
several  other  articles.  Set  out  yam  potato  slips.  Got  in  wheat— a  fine 
crop. 

27th  Just  returned  from  the  Madison  commencement.  Stopped  at 
Mr.  Cook’s  &  had  a  pleasant  time  for  which  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  mv  Heavenly  Father. 

28th  Mrs.  6lass  has  spent  the  day  with  me.  Went  to  Sandtown 
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&  called  upon  Mrs.  H[enry]  Harwell  who  is  sick  at  Mrs.  Bober’s 
with  the  fever.  A  Mr.  Green,  Agent  of  a  book  concern,  spent  the 
night  &  following  day  with  us.  I  did  not  go  to  church. 

July  4th  [1851]  As  this  is  the  anniversary  of  American  Independ¬ 
ence  I  ought  not  to  pass  it  without  notice.  We  have  had  a  Mr.  Hunter 
&  Bush  from  Massachusetts  &  a  Mr.  Russell  &  Allen  from  Macon  to 
visit  us  this  week.  Mrs.  Graves  &  Hinton  also  called  but  I  was  spend¬ 
ing  the  day  with  Mrs.  [Elizabeth]  Pitts.  We  have  had  no  celebration 
to^ay.  I  have  been  very  busy  serving  but  just  at  night.  Walked  over 
to  Mrs.  Perry’s  with  Mr.  B.  &  Eliza.*® 

14th  Thus  far  the  month  has  been  one  of  exceeding  heat  &  drought. 
Two  weeks  to-morrow  since  we  had  any  rain  &  thermometer  standing 
at  ninety  &  upwards  in  the  shade. 

We  have  been  to-day  at  Lane’s  to  attend  a  missionary  meeting 
sermon  by  G.  F.  Peirce.*®  “Ask  of  me  the  Heathen  &  they  shall  be 
given  thee  &  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  Earth  for  thy  possession.”  He 
considered  these  words  as  a  promise  to  Christ  &  showed  the  duty  of 
Prayer.  The  want  of  it  on  the  part  of  Christians  &  conclusively 
arguing  that  if  Christians  were  importunate  in  Prayer  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  world  that  it  would  soon  be  accomplished,  for  Christ 
8t  God  were  both  for  it  &  we  should  be  all  agreed.  One  of  his  com¬ 
parisons  were  that  all  should  work,  all  Pray,  &  that  God  acted  as 
farmers  or  Planters.  They  bought  more  “hands”  that  they  might  make 
the  more.  He  converted  men  that  they  might  work  in  this  vineyard 
&  bring  in  more  laborers.  A  good  sermon. 

21st  Yesterday  went  to  Oxford  and  heard  the  commencement  ser¬ 
mon  from  Bishop  Andrew.  Words  of  the  text:  “Honour  thy  Father  & 
Mother  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee.” 

The  first  proved  that  God  had  instituted  families  &  had  placed  man 
over  them,  that  He  &  not  woman  should  rule  &  that  her  assuming  to 
do  so  was  contrary  to  Divine  Authority  as  he  proved  from  Scripture. 

He  spoke  of  the  Union  necessary  to  rabe  our  children  right,  that 
father  &  mother  should  agree  that  one  should  not  pet  while  the  other 
punished  &  that  the  petted  one  was  always  the  ungrateful  child. 

Dined  at  Bro  Key’s  &  met  a  Mrs.  Davis  from  Savannah  there.  At 
14  3  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  preached  from  the  words:  “If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me.”  He  spoke  of  the  difference  of  the  church  now  &  30  or  40  years 

45.  EHIza  was  one  of  Thomas  Burge’s  daughters  by  a  previous  marriage. 

46.  George  Foster  Pierce  (1811-1884)  was  later  a  bishop  In  the  Methodist 
Church.  Known  for  his  caustic  remarks,  he  arose  amid  the  turmoil  that 
marked  the  1844  national  meeting  of  the  Church  and  thundered:  “If  the 
New  England  Conferences  were  to  secede,  the  rest  of  us  would  have  peace.” 
Quoted  in  Parks,  A  Diary-Letter,  22n. 
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ago.  Showed  how  the  spirit  of  the  world  had  crept  in  &  how  Chris¬ 
tians  so-called  drank  of  that  spirit.  Showed  also  that  if  we  lived  up  to 
the  Gospel,  to  its  precepts  &  doctrines,  that  we  should  find  the  re¬ 
proach  &  cross  as  difficult  as  in  years  gone  by.  He  appealed  to  the 
young  men  before  him  beseeching  them  to  weigh  well  the  consequences 
of  rejecting  this  cross,  of  not  bearing  in  all  times  8c  places  8c  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  listen  to  the  call  of  “Go,  get  out  8c  preach  the  Gospel  to  all 
creatures.”  He  gave  the  reason  why  many  called  to  preach  did  not 
listen,  that  it  was  not  the  way  to  Worldly  fame  8c  aggrandizement, 
that  Congressmen  were  not  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  Itenerancy 
that  if  they  were,  it  would  be  well  fitted.  Closed  bv  speaking  of  the 
trials  8c  the  crosses  of  the  preacher  8c  the  reward  held  out  hereafter. 
We  left  Oxford  at  six  o’clock  8c  got  home  a  few  minutes  before  nine. 

Am  expecting  .Mr.  Russell  8c  lady  from  Macon  8c  Mrs.  Hicks  to 
spend  the  day  with  me. 

Have  been  to  commencement  exercises  on  tuesday.  Were  interest¬ 
ing,  more  so  than  on  Wednesday. 

24th  The  Preaching  Elder,  Bro  Parks  arrived  here  this  morning. 
Will  remain  with  us  until  to-morrow  evening.  Had  washing  done  for 
him. 

25th  Made  Pear  preserves  8c  pounds.  Very  warm.  Thermometer  98. 
26th  Been  to  Morgan  Campmeeting.  Dined  at  Bro  [Jesse]  Hanson’s 
tent.  A  good  meeting. 

27th  Went  again  this  morning  leaving  home  before  sunrise.  Dis¬ 
appointed  in  not  being  able  to  take  Lousanna.  She  had  severely  bruised 
her  arm.  Bro  Wittich  preached  this  morning.  Park  at  eleven  &  [L.  B.] 
Pavne  in  the  afternoon.  No  special  interest.  A  large  congregation. 

28th  Not  much  refreshed  from  our  C.  meeting  ride.  Rode  behind 
Mr.  Burge  over  to  Mrs.  Glass.  Found  him  unwell.  Boys  started  to 
school  to  [John  J.j  Graves’s  Academy.  Cotton  at  Mr.  Montgomery’s 
plantation  Opening,  a  boll  found.  Hannah  8c  Julia  both  spinning. 
August  I  St  [1851]  The  first  rain  for  several  weeks  has  fallen  upon 
us  to-dav  for  which  I  desire  to  be  thankful.  Julia  is  not  well. 

3rd  Qoudy  all  day  yesterday  8c  it  was  really  refreshing  to  have  a 
withdrawal  of  the  beams  of  the  buring  sun. 

A  shower  last  night.  Been  to  church  to-dav'  with  the  girls.  Drove 
bv  myself.  Bro  [Jesse  R.]  Littlejohn  preached, 

6th  Heard  of  bro  Sanders’  Death.  Shall  go  up  to-morrow.  Been 
over  to  Mrs.  Perry’s  after  quilting  all  the  day  to  see  Mrs.  Chisolm. 
7th  Returned  from  town  a  little  after  eight.  Dined  at  Judge  Floyd’s. 
Called  upon  Sister  Sanders  8c  found  her  much  resigned.  The  Lord  is 
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her  Support  —  &  in  Him  she  can  trust.  Dr.  Pierce  preached.  Bought 
two  pieces  of  homespun. 

17th  Bro  &  Sister  Key  have  visited  me.  They  have  left  this  morning 
&  I  feel  very  lonesome.  Prospect  of  rain.  Dried  peaches  last  week. 
Martha  got  to  Weaving  Tuesday  evening.  Hannah  commenced  to 
Wool. 

2 1  St  This  morning  commenced  another  shirt  for  Mr.  Burge.  Have 
turned  &  made  over  his  sack  this  week.  Bro  [T.  L.]  Thomas  who  is 
now  stationed  at  Atlanta  called  &  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  us 
promising  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow.  Mr.  Burge  went  to  town  after 
the  mail  &  I  rode  with  him  as  far  as  Mrs.  Glass’s  taking  the  children 
with  me.  Mrs.  Shaw  &  Vason  came  in  &  we  had  a  pleasant  time.  Mr.  B. 
is  still  at  work  upon  his  carriage  house. 

Sept.  27th  [1851]  A  mule  folded  by  Kitty. 

Nov.  8th  [1851]  Sowed  wheat  [on]  the  land  next  to  the  branch 
sow^ed  with  Canada!  The  next  peice  to  it,  sowed  with  Meditereanian. 
The  third  place  with  spring  bearded.  Commenced  sowing  the  first 
day  of  Nov.  Day  after  Mr.  Burge’s  return  from  the  Macon  fair. 
December  18  [1851]  This  week  has  been  unusuallv’  cold  for  the 
climate.  Mr.  Burge  has  just  remarked  that  it  is  too  cold  for  work. 
Killed  hogs  yesterday.  Meat  frozen.  Thermometer  14. 

Irish  potatoes  frozen!  ! 

Januarv  20th  [1852]  I  have  just  recovered  again  from  sickness 
which  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  third  of  January.  Am  now 
about. 

We  had  on  the  Monday  following  a  change  of  very  cold  weather. 
The  follow’ing  Monday  another  change,  which  was  the  12th  of 
January,  the  thermometer  standing  at  twent\\  And  now  we  have  it 
still  colder.  Ever\Thing  of  a  liquid  nature  in  my  room  has  frozen 
hard  &  my  poor  flowers  are,  I  fear,  ruined.  Hung  up  the  meat  yester¬ 
day.  Our  new  preacher,  Normond,^^  preached  on  Sabbath.  Wrote 
letters  yesterday  to  Wiley  &  Dr.  Comings. 

26th  Old  Mrs.  Shaw  came  up  to-day  to  spend  the  week  with  me. 
I  am  getting  quite  strong  again. 

29th  Sowed  peas,  radishes,  beets  &  collards. 

31st  Our  preacher,  Bro  Florence^*  came  from  Lane’s  Church  with 
Mr.  Burge  &  spent  the  night  with  us.  Very  pleasant  &  mild. 

Feb.  25th  [1852]  Saw  the  first  Peach  blossom  for  the  season. 

47.  William  T.  Norman  (1825-1906),  who  entered  the  Conference  In  1850. 
was  described  by  one  writer  as  “a  steady-going,  unpretentious,  consistent 
man  of  no  special  brilliance.”  Smith,  Georgia  Methodism,  284. 

48.  William  A.  “Billy”  Florence  (1807-1879)  entered  the  ministry  In  1844 
and  spent  his  life  In  the  Social  (Circle  area.  He  was  portly  and  peculiar, 
but  evidently  well-liked. 
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March  5th  [1852]  Julia  had  a  boy  last  night  &  the  old  black  cow  a 
calf.  Mr.  Burge  commenced  planting  com. 

13th  Organized  a  chxirch  at  Mt.  Pleasant  with  which  Mr.  Burge  & 
myself  connected  ourselves.  8  members  only.  Came  home  with  sick 
headache. 

1 6th  Mr.  Burge  went  to  town  &  I  went  over  to  Mrs.  Glass’s  k  spent 
the  day.  Met  the  Sandtown  girls  there.  Did  not  rest  well  last  night 
from  the  fumes  of  turpentine. 

17th  Set  out  cabbage  plants.  Com  sprouted.  Twenty-four  chickens. 
29th  Planting  cotton,  &  swamp  com. 

April  5th  1852  Mrs.  Cook  &  Barber  from  Madison  arrived  to-day. 
Will  spend  a  week  or  more  with  me. 

9th  Planted  new  land  in  com. 

14th  Finished  planting  cotton.  Ladies  from  Madison  returned  home. 
Commenced  ploughing  corn.  Set  the  first  turkey  hen.  Had  a  present 
this  morning.  Mr.  Burge  is  not  very  well. 

1 7th  Attended  Quanerly  meeting  at  Covington.  Bro  Parks  preached 
from  “Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God.”  He  went  on  to  show  that 
it  was  impossible  to  have  His  love  in  our  hearts  k  not  know  it.  Dr. 
Pierce  exhorted  &  I  reckon  many  were  of  the  mind  expressed  by 
Lawrence  Baker,  that  if  they  had  a  Parks  to  preach  &  a  Pierce  to 
exhort  they  should  know  at  all  times  w[h]ere  they  were!  Stopped 
with  Mr.  Pace. 

1 8th  Lovefeast  well  attended  &  a  good  time.  Parks  preached  again 
from  the  words:  “Quench  not  the  spirit.”  Dined  at  Judge  [Purmedus] 
Reynolds.  Came  home  in  the  evening.  Very  cold  for  the  season. 

19th  Cut  out  dresses  for  the  girls.  Dr.  Shaw  came  in  k  spent  the  even¬ 
ing  with  us.  Set  an  hen  with  pheasant  eggs.  Still  cold  k  wet. 

2oth  Cold,  very  cold  for  the  season.  Mrs.  Phillips  came  up  to-day 
to  give  me  instmetions  in  warping,  &c  &c.  Set  the  goose  eggs.  Planted 
com  peas. 

22nd  Planted  four  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes. 

June  13th  [1852I  Yesterday  went  to  Oxford  to  preaching.  In  the 
morning  heard  Bishop  Andrew  from  the  words:  “How  long  halt  ye 
between  two  opinions.”  Evening,  Mr.  Stancill  from  “Why  stand  ye 
here  idle,”  k  at  night.  Dr.  Pierce. 

19th  We  were  this  morning  called  to  the  death  bed  of  Mr.  Jackson 
Harwell  whose  first  wife  was  the  sister  of  Mr.  Burge’s  mother.  Since 
her  death  he  has  twice  married.  Uncle  Harwell  was  a  man  that  all 
delighted  to  honour,  for  his  piety,  sincerity  &  worth  was  widely 
known. 

Some  years  since,  soon  after  coming  to  Geo,  I  heard  of  him  as  a 
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doctor  who  cured  rheumatic  complaints  by  buying  his  patients  in 
warmed  earth  and  leaving  their  head  exposed.  Then  again  as  “Old 
Hundred  ’  who  blew  the  trumpet  at  Camp  meeting.  By  this  name  he 
was  generally  called,  originating  [from]  the  number  of  Camp  meetings 
that  he  had  attended.  He  would  never  allow  one  to  pass  that  he  could 
attend,  for  there  he  felt  that  he  could  Honour  &  serve  his  Master 
who  had  called  him  to  this  service.  By  singing,  prayer  &  exhortation 
to  the  mourner  much  good  has  resulted. 

My  personal  acquaintance  commenced  with  him  the  i6  of  February, 
1850,  just  after  my  marriage.  We  walked  down  to  his  residence  &  I 
was  introduced  to  him  by  my  husband.  The  old  man  says,  “Cousin 
Tom,  you  done  right  &  now  you  will  feel  settled  again.”  He  talked 
over  old  times,  but  his  mind  lud  lost  the  vigor  of  eaiiier  days  &  he 
was  as  but  a  child  in  intellect.  The  occupations  &  incidents  of  early 
life  were,  (as  is  often  the  case)  more  familiar  to  him  than  the  things 
of  yesterday,  &  he  would  tell  of  simple  occurances  of  years  long  gone 
by  with  the  minuteness  of  the  present  hour.  He  was  sick  about  five 
week^  literally  wore  out  with  a  complication  of  diseases  which  his  old 
&  enfeebled  system  could  not  withkand.  We  were  with  him  most 
of  the  time  during  his  sickness.  To  the  interrogatories  of  my  husband 
in  the  first  of  his  sickness  as  to  his  hopes  of  Heaven,  he  said  that  “all 
was  well  &  that  when  he  thought  of  the  joys  awaiting  him  there,  he 
could  hardly  wait.”  Much  of  his  time  he  was  delirious.  A  few  nights 
before  his  death  he  prayed  earnestly  &  long  that  we  might  live  Holy 
lives,  that  we  might  die  happy  deaths,  &c  &c  &  sung  his  favorite  hymn, 
“What  wonderous  love  is  this,  O  my  Soul,  O  my  Soul.”  This  song 
was  one  that  he  sung  with  great  effect,  and  Mr.  Burge  has  expressed 
the  idea  that  if  emancipate  souls  are  allowed  their  entrance  into 
Heaven  with  song  &  praises  that  this  song  of  his  will  be  his  &  will  be 
recognized  by  hundreds  who  have  gone  before  &  who  will  join  with 
him  in  that  Spirit  world  in  the  praise  of  Him  who  hath  redeemed 
us  &  through  Him  who  hath  gotten  us  the  victory.  He  would  have 
been  seventy-nine  the  last  of  July  1852. 

27th  A  pleasant,  rainy  Sabbath. 

Sep.  29th  [1852]  Been  to  camp  meeting.  Wiley  Burge  here. 

Oct.  nth  [1852]  Rode  to  Sandtown  in  the  morning  with  big  Wiley. 
Evening,  rode  over  to  see  Mrs.  Morse  who  is  down  with  billious  fever. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wallace  staid  here  all  night  on  their  way  to  Alabama. 

17th  Dr.  Means  preached  Uncle  Jack  Harwell’s  funeral  from:  “1 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  8cc.”  A  good  Sermon.  There  was  a  very 
full  house.  The  Dr.  &  old  Mr.  Lane  dined  with  us  &  a  Col  Bates  from 
Charleston,  a  friend  of  Wiley’s,  with  some  dozen  more. 

1 8th  This  morning  Wiley  went  to  town.  John  Davis  spent  some 
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time  after  breakfast  with  me  and  old  Mrs.  Callahan  came  over.  We 
had  got  well  to  warping  when  Martha  coming  from  the  garden  says, 
“Mistress,  somebody  is  at  the  gate.”  I  peep^  and  there  saw  Dr. 
Comings  &  his  cousin.  Miss  Frances  Stone.  Oh,  how  glad  I  was  to  see 
them. 

Nov.  I  St  [1852]  Dr.  left  this  morning  for  Macon.  Fannie  stays  with 
me. 

9th  Attended  Bro  [Daniel]  Bellah’s  funeral.  He  leaves  a  distressed 
family.  Very  unpleasant.  Called  to  see  Rebecca.  Went  with  big  Wiley, 
loth  Wiley  left  for  Charleston.  Shall  miss  him  very  much.  Making 
Negro  clothes. 

Newton,  Dec.  ist  1852  Went  to  Madison  the  29  of  Nov,  Miss 
Fannie  &  Wiley  accompanying  me.  Miss  Barber  returned  with  me. 
We  had  a  pleasant  visit.  Alade  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Oark.  Saw 
Mrs.  Dr.  Howard,  Mrs.  Jessup  &  many  others.  Came  home  and  found 
Martha  quite  sick.  Sent  for  old  Mrs.  Neely. 

2nd  Martha  has  another  daughter.  I  am  busy  with  my  friends, 
nth  Fried  doughnuts  with  Miss  Fannie.  Built  a  fire  in  the  parlour 
&  looked  for  a  beau  for  Miss  Barber  but  he  didn’t  come. 

15th  Killed  hogs  and  dried  up  the  lard  in  the  rain.  O  such  a  rainy 
time.  Lay  awake  most  all  night.  Have  since  heard  that  brother  Joseph 
died  that  night. 

17th  Killed  again  to-day. 

1 8th  Miss  Barber  went  home  to-day.  Drying  up  lard. 

23rd  Dr.  Comings  &  Dr.  Chalmers  arrived  to-day.  Wet  &  rainy. 
24th  The  Misses  Perrv'  came  down  and  spent  the  evening  till  bed 
time.  Quite  lively  for  us.  Filled  the  stockings  for  Christmas. 

25th  Rebecca  and  her  husband  have  spent  the  day  with  us.  Children 
look  happy  with  Santa  Qaus’  gifts. 

26th  Still  raining  and  has  been  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Mr.  Barnes, 
another  Medical  student,  arrived  this  evening. 

27th  Before  breakfast  Vines  Harwell  from  Walker  County  arrived 
which  makes  our  family  party  quite  large. 

28th  Commenced  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”^* 

29th  The  Drs.  have  all  left  for  a  few  days. 

31st  Dr.  C.  came  back  from  Madison. 

49.  Possibly  no  other  literary  work  has  so  altered  the  coarse  of  a  nation’s 
thinking  as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  attack  on  slavery.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
(London,  1862).  Over  300,000  copies  were  sold  in  the  first  year  of  its  dis- 
tribation. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  MUTINY  AT  ST.  ANDREWS,  1738  -  A  LETTER 
Contributed  by  Robert  G.  McPherson^ 

IN  a  postscript  to  a  letter  written  in  November,  1738,  by  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  to  Harman  Verelst,  accountant  for  the  Georgia  Trustees, 
he  adds,  “Inclosed  I  send  you  an  acct.  of  ye  Mutiny  at  St.  An¬ 
drews.  .  .  .  The  text  of  the  letter  is  not  included  among  the 
documents  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  nor  has  it  appeared 
in  print  elsewhere  until  the  present. 

Insurrection  in  Georgia  was  not  new  to  Oglethorpe.  Fear  of  the 
Spanish  had  prompted  the  garrison  at  Fort  St.  George  to  take  upon 
itself  its  own  evacuation  in  1736,  which  action  was  narrowly 
averted  by  Oglethorpe’s  timely  arrival  and  intercession.* 

In  1737,  Oglethorpe  had  returned  to  England,  where  he  had 
painted  such  a  picture  of  urgent  need  for  military  reinforcement 
against  the  Spanish  that  he  had  been  appointed  G)mmander-in- 
Chief  of  His  Majesty’s  forces  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  He 
had  been  empowered  to  raise  a  regiment  to  be  taken  back  to 
Georgia.  Two  companies  of  English  troops  were  detached  from 
the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  and  sent  on  ahead  so  as  to  reach  Georgia 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  Oglethorpe  and  his  newly  raised 
regiment  followed  in  several  ships  sailing  at  various  times  in  the 
fall  of  1738. 

It  was  decided  to  strengthen  Fort  St.  Andrews,  at  the  south  end 
of  Cumberland  Island,  it  being  the  closest  point  of  approach  to 
the  Spanish  stronghold  at  St.  Augustine.  The  fort  had  first  been 
established  in  1736,  when  Oglethorpe  supplied  the  Scottish  place 
name  out  of  deference  to  the  Highlanders  who  first  created  the 

1.  The  following  docoment  is  derlTed  from  a  contemporary  office  copy  of 
Oglethorpe’s  personal  report  of  the  mutiny  to  the  Trustees,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  through  permission  of  the  Thomas  Oilcrease  Institute  of  American 
History  and  Art,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  where  the  original  manuscript  is 
deposited.  Dr.  McPherson  is  a  member  of  the  History  Department  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

2.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Record*  of  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1910), 
XXII,  Pt.  1,  p.  329.  Hereafter  cited  as  C.R.O. 

3.  Oglethorpe  to  Trustees,  Frederica,  May  18,  1736,  in  C.R.O^  XXI, 
159. 
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fortification/  He  reported  to  the  Trustees  in  October,  1738,  that 
he  had  assigned  nineteen  Trust  servants  and  ten  hired  laborers, 
under  the  supervision  of  Hugh  Mackay,  to  St.  Andrews,  the  cost 
of  which  would  amount  to  229  per  annum.®  They  were  used  for 
such  labor  as  the  erection  of  “cleft  board  houses”  for  the  shelter 
of  troops,  and  warehouses  for  provisions.®  The  Trustees  went  on 
record  the  following  March  protesting  the  expense,  St.  Andrews 
being  “a  military  concern,  wherein  the  Trustees  have  nothing 
to  do.”^ 

Oglethorpe  reported  in  October,  1738,  that  there  was  disaffec¬ 
tion  in  Georgia  on  several  accounts.  The  Spanish  had  spread  the 
rumor  among  the  Creeks  that  he  had  been  disgraced  in  England 
and  would  not  return  to  Georgia.  The  Creek  chieftains  were  there¬ 
fore  coming  to  see  Oglethorpe  to  determine  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  He  also  reported  a  plot  among  some  of  the  members  of 
his  new  regiment  who  had  served  with  the  “Irish  Troops  in  France 
and  Spain”  to  seize  “some  advance  Post,  destroy  the  Officers  & 
go  into  foreign  Service.”  Oglethorpe  had  had  his  first  inkling  of 
this  plot  before  leaving  England,  and  at  the  time  of  his  writing  had 
uncovered  it  completely  and  had  ordered  a  general  court  martial 
for  the  trial  of  the  ringleaders.® 

Within  a  month  he  was  faced  by  yet  another  disturbance,  this 
time  at  St.  Andrews.  The  mutiny  occurred  among  the  troops  sent 
from  Gibraltar.  Their  motivation  arose  from  the  fact  that  at  Gi¬ 
braltar  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receiving  provisions  as  well 
as  pay  from  the  King,  and  upon  leaving  Gibraltar,  the  provision 
allowance  was  to  be  discontinued  after  six  months  had  elapsed.  The 
proximity  of  this  expiration,  coupled  with  Oglethorpe’s  visit  to 
St.  Andrews  in  November,  prompted  them  to  seek  redress  of  their 

4.  Oglethorpe  to  Thomas  Broughton,  Frederica,  March  28.  1736,  In  C.R.O., 
XXI,  122;  Egmont  Mae.  In  the  Phillipps  Collection  (typescript  in  Library 
of  University  of  Georgia),  III,  142-43. 

5.  Oglethorpe  the  Trustees,  Frederica,  October  7,  1738,  in  C.R.G.,  XXII, 
Pt.  1.  p.  27». 

6.  Ibid.,  Pt.  2,  pp.  167-69. 

7..  Ibid:  V,  149. 

8.  Oglethorpe  to  Trustees,  Frederica,  October  7,  1738.  in  C.R.G..  XXII. 
PL  1,  pp.  278-79. 
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several  grievances  and  to  win  concessions  from  him.  The  mutiny 
took  a  violent  turn,  which  jeopardized  the  lives  of  Oglethoipe 
and  other  officers.  After  it  was  quelled,  the  rin^eaders  were  tried 
by  a  court  martial.® 

The  following  account,  written  by  Oglethorpe  himself,  recounts 
at  length  the  details  of  the  mutiny  and  his  handling  of  it.  The 
only  alteration  that  has  been  made  is  the  introduction  of  punctua¬ 
tion  considered  necessary  for  clarity. 

On  the  I  St  of  November  I  went  to  Saint  Andrews  to  review  the 
two  Companies  who  are  incamped  near  the  Fort  there.  1  saw  them 
under  arms  by  day  break,  and  after  they  were  dismissed  I  went  up 
to  the  Fort  to  breakfast  at  the  Commanding  Officer’s  Barrack. 

A  great  number  of  men  without  their  Arms  came  crowded  into 
the  Fort,  &  in  a  verv  loud  manner  demanded  to  speak  to  me.  They 
grew  very  clamourous  and  would  hardly  bear  to  stay  till  I  had  done 
Breakfast.  As  I  came  out  I  immediately  suspected  from  the  behaviour 
of  ye  People  that  there  was  some  bad  Design  on  foot,  &  found  my¬ 
self  at  once  in  their  hands,  for  they  had  numbers  enough  to  secure 
the  Guard  &  Fort;  upon  which  I  thought  the  best  wav  would  be  to 
get  the  Crowd  out  of  the  Fort  where  all  our  Ammunition  and  Stores 
were.  I  walked  therefore  nimbly  out  of  the  Gate;  the  Crowd  followed 
me;  as  soon  as  I  was  beyond  the  Barriers  I  turned  short  and  then  began 
to  ask  what  they  were  so  clamorous  for;  and  at  the  same  time  whis¬ 
pered  an  Order  for  the  Officer  of  the  Guard  to  secure  the  Fort. 

Thev  made  several  unreasonable  Demands.  My  first  ans^vers  were 
very  civil,  but  they  grew  more  exorbitant  &  at  last  one  said  Thev 
would  would  have  Beds  in  the  Camp  and  Provisions  Gratis.  I  told 
him  to  go  to  his  Quarters,  he  said  they  were  cold  ones,  that  they 
would  not  be  so  answered,  but  would  have  their  Provisions,  and  cried 
out  “Now  is  your  Time;  One  and  All.”  On  which  I  seized  him 
Prisoner,  and  pulled  him  within  the  Barriers.  Another  said  “You  shall 
then  take  us  all;”  on  which  I  bade  Captain  Desbrisay  seize  him,  which 
he  accordinglv  did.  We  carried  the  two  Prisoners  within  the  Gate 
of  the  Fort,  and  called  out  to  shut  the  Barriers.  The  Mutineers  strove 
to  crowd  in;  Capt.  Mackay  &  Mr.  Hugh  Mackay  strove  to  stop  them 
at  the  Barriers,  but  one  of  the  Soldiers  whose  name  was  Ross  seized 
Captain  Mackay’s  Sword,  which  was  broke  in  the  Struggle. 

9.  (Gentleman's  Magazine  (April,  1739),  214*15;  Egmont  Mss.,  VI,  169-73; 
Thomas  Jones  to  [Harman]  Verelst,  Sayannah,  November  12,  1738,  in  C.R.O^ 
XXII,  Pt  1,  pp.  303-04;  “Journal  of  William  Stephens.”  In  C.R.G.,  IV.  227. 
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Having  delivered  the  Prisoners  to  the  Guard  1  went  out  of  the 
Gates  to  the  Barriers,  and  the  Mutineers  finding  they  could  not  force 
them,  ran  to  the  Camp,  crying  out,  “One  and  All,  To  Arms!”  1  saw 
an  Highlander  holding  down  Ross  &  called  to  him  not  to  hurt  him, 
on  which  he  let  him  go,  and  Ross  ran  to  the  Camp.  1  then  considered 
whether  it  was  best  to  stay  in  the  Fort  &  let  the  Mutineers  make  them¬ 
selves  Masters  of  the  Camp,  or  go  and  hinder  their  assembling.  1  was 
sure  that  all  those  who  came  over  with  me  were  well  affected,  and 
yet  believed  that  if  the  mutineers  were  once  masters  of  the  Camp, 
they  might  force  them  to  jovn  with  them.  I  therefore  thought  it  was 
better  to  take  one  bold  step  and  go  into  the  midst  of  the  Camp  at 
once,  than  suffer  the  innocent  men  &  their  families  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mutineers. 

Whilst  1  was  thinking  of  this.  Captain  Desbrisay  came  up  to  me 
from  ye  Camp  with  an  Account  that  the  Mutineers  were  assembling, 
and  that  several  had  their  .Arms  loaded  before,  &  the  rest  were  load¬ 
ing.  I  sent  to  turn  out  the  Quarter  Guard,  ordered  the  Highlanders 
and  Boats  Crews  to  come  up  with  their  Arms,  and  ran  down  with 
Captain  Desbrisay  into  the  Camp,  hoping  that  my  Presence  might  awe 
them  and  prevent  Mischief.  1  no  sooner  turned  into  one  of  the  Streets 
of  the  Camp,  but  1  saw  a  great  many  Men  with  their  .\rms,  and  one 
just  behind  the  Comer  of  the  Hutt  about  5  yards  from  me  presented 
his  Piece  at  me.  I  stept  back  &  called  to  him  “Down  with  your  Arms,” 
at  which  he  cried,  “No,  by  God,  1  will  down  with  You,”  on  which  I 
rushed  forward;  he  fired,  the  Bullet  whizzed  above  my  Shoulders, 
and  the  Powder  burnt  my  Qoaths.  At  the  same  time  I  heard  another 
Shot  fired,  and  the  Bullet  whizzed  by  me  and  struck  ye  Mutineer. 
He  strove  to  Club  his  Firelock,  but  before  he  made  sure  of  his  blow 
I  closed  in  with  him  with  my  sword  and  seizing  his  Firelock  with  my 
left  hand,  tore  it  from  him,  saying,  “VVYetch!  let  go  your  Arms,  I  will 
not  kill  You,  I  will  leave  You  to  the  Hangman!”  and  did  not  touch  him 
with  my  Sword.  At  the  same  time,  another  presented  at  me  and  missed 
fire,  I  ran  in  &  seized  his  Piece  w’hich  he  immediately  let  go  and  ran 
away. 

I  called  to  the  rest  who  were  gathering,  and  presenting  that  Piece, 
told  them  1  would  shoot  them  that  resisted,  and  would  pardon  them 
if  they  would  Disperse,  which  they  immediately  did.  Then  turning 
round  I  saw  several  of  the  Officers  coming  down  the  Street  to  me, 
and  the  Mutineer  who  had  fired  at  me,  on  the  Ground,  and  an  High¬ 
lander  going  to  strike  him  with  his  broad  Sword.  1  called  to  him  to 
hold,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Captain  Desbrisay  came  up  to  me  with 
a  Musquet  which  he  had  taken  away  from  one  of  the  Mutineers,  who 
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had  missed  Fire  at  him.  Capt.  Mackay  who  was  slightly  wounded  in 
the  hand  also  came  up  with  a  Musquet  in  his  hand,  which  he  had 
fired  at  the  Mutineer  who  had  fired  at  me,  about  the  same  time. 

I  then  walked  through  all  the  Camp  and  calling  out  the  Sergeants, 
obliged  all  the  Men  to  keep  their  Quarters,  and  sent  an  officer  down 
each  street  to  go  into  their  Hutts  &  examine  their  Arms,  who  found 
25  of  them  loaded  with  Bullet,  and  most  of  them  had  been  loaded  be¬ 
fore  1  reviewed  them  in  the  Morning.  1  went  up  and  altered  the 
Quarter  Guard  and  the  Fort  Guard,  sending  off  all  those  men  who 
were  suspected,  and  turned  out  those  under  Arms  who  I  was  most 
secure  of.  I  then  ordered  all  the  other  Men  to  assemble  without  their 
arms  &  spoke  to  them.  I  saw  amongst  them  the  Mutineers  whom  I  had 
left  Prisoners  in  the  Fort,  for  the  Guard  at  the  Fort  had  let  the  two 
Prisoners  go  and  had  told  the  Officer  that  the  men  were  in  the  right, 
for  that  they  were  not  to  starve. 

-.1  ordered  the  Ring  Leader  to  be  seized,  and  having  spoke  to  the 
^Idiers,  asked  them  if  they  had  any  Grievances.  They  said  they  had 
none,  but  that  the  King’s  Pay  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  without 
Provisions,  and  that  they  had  had  Provisions  at  Gibraltar  as  well  as 
Pay,  &  that  Colonel  Cockran  had  not  paid  them  their  Sea  Pay  during 
the  time  they  were  at  Sea.  I  then  reprimanded  them  for  their  behaviour 
that  day  &  declared,  upon  their  showing  the  utmost  grief,  a  Pardon 
for  all,  except  the  5  Ring  Leaders  that  were  Prisoners. 

I  that  Evening  spoke  one  by  one  to  every  man  in  the  two  Com¬ 
panies  without  any  Officer  present  to  know  if  they  had  any  Griev¬ 
ances,  but  they  all  said.  No,  That  their  Officers  treated  them  well  & 
that  they  had  been  constantly  paid,  except  their  Sea  Pay,  concerning 
which  Colonel  Cockran  had  an  account  to  settle  with  them.  I  ordered 
that  he  should  pay  the  Sea  pay  to  each  Captain  &  settle  the  account 
M  that  the  men  might  be  paid  by  the  i6th  of  the  Month. 


GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mr.  Carl  C.  Hooks,  1204  Qeveland  Ave.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  interested 
in  any  information  on  the  following,  all  of  whom  were  living  in  Geor¬ 
gia  in  the  1800’s:  Amos  or  Edward  Riner;  Rebecca  or  Spencer  Meeks; 
Benjamin,  Hodges,  or  Samuel  Chalker;  Catherine  or  Isaac  Pool;  Garvin 
H.  or  Harriat  P.  Farrer;  Sarah  Jane  Johnson;  William  G.  Scruggs. 

Jessie  Alla  James,  300  N.  Edwards,  Enterprise,  Ala.,  would  like  to 
exchange  information  on  Daniel  James  (b.  August  1804  in  Duplin 
County,  N.  C.;  d.  1892)  who  married  Oct.  15,  1828,  Elizabeth  Bryant 
(b.  1810,  Duplin  County,  N.  C;  d.  1904).  They  had  15  children,  raised 
14.  They  migrated  to  Marion  County,  Ga.  in  1830.  Both  are  buried 
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in  Americus.  One  son,  Jacob  James,  married  Ella  Wynn  (Wynne  or 
Winn)  Nov.  12,  1872  and  had  5  children.  Has  James  family  Bible  with 
records  from  Daniel  James  to  present  but  wants  information  on  his 
parents,  etc.,  and  on  the  famliy  of  Ella  Wynn  who  is  buried  in  Ocilla, 
Ga.  She  had  a  brother,  Henry  Wynn,  who  married  Mattie  Gilmore; 
they  lived  in  Adel,  Ga.,  and  died  in  the  1940’s. 

M.  de  Treville,  lo-B  Sergeant  Jasper,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  wants  in¬ 
formation  on  John  Francis  Berthelot  (Bertolet)  and  his  wife  Mary 
Green  Berthelot  who  lived  in  or  near  Savannah  between  18  ii  and 
1886. 

Mrs.  John  F.  White,  220  East  44th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  wants 
parents  of  Nancy  Farmer  Turner,  (b.  .May  i,  1813;  d.  May  12,  1893) 
who  married  as  second  wife  on  Dec.  7,  1829,  James  Pearson  in  Jasper 
County,  Ga.  Children  were  Martha,  Richard,  Emily,  Permelia,  William 
H.,  Isabella  Luckie,  Nancy,  Sarah,  Oliva,  perhaps  others.  Both  buried 
near  Milner,  Ga. 

Mrs.  John  N.  Booth,  3223  N.W.  18,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  wants 
names  of  four  daughters  of  Martha  Washington  Greene,  daughter  of 
Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  and  her  second  husband.  Dr.  Henry  Turner. 
Whom  did  they  marry? 

.Mrs.  William  M.  Duncan,  Inverness,  Miss.,  wants  antecedents  of 
John  Wesley  Gay  (b.  1839  in  Emanuel  County,  Ga.;  d.  1916  at  La¬ 
nier,  Ga.)  whose  father  was  Absolom  P.  Gay  (b.  1815)  and  whose 
grandfather  was  probablv  Mathew  Gay  (b.  1780).  Also,  antecedents 
of  his  wife,  Saleta  Ann  Churchill  Lanier,  daughter  of  Thomas  Charlton 
Lanier  (b.  1814)  and  Frances  Ann  Newton,  and  granddaughter  of 
Lewis  Lanier  (b.  1790)  and  Saleta  Pridgen  of  Bulloch  Countv'. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Moseley,  Jr.,  200  East  Fort  Williams  St.,  Sylacauga,  Ala., 
wants  information  on  Elijah  Moseley,  Baptist  minister,  bom  in  Putnam 
County,  Ga.  Who  were  his  parents?  When  and  where  bom  and  died? 
Was  he  a  Revolutionary  soldier?  He  married  (i)  a  Miss  Buckley, 
and  (2)  Annie  Hubbard  by  whom  he  had  David,  Elijah,  Joseph  and 
John  (b.  1810)  and  possiblv'  others.  Who,  when  and  where  did  John 
marry?  Where  and  w’hen  did  he  die?  Names  of  children,  if  anv?  She 
also  wants  the  same  data  on  Joseph  Ledbetter  and  his  wife  Jane  Parker. 
Their  son,  Frederick  Ledbetter,  (b.  1809  in  Jones  County)  married 
in  1831  Adelia  Sandwich  Parrott  (b.  1809  in  Pike  County).  Who  were 
her  parents? 

'Mrs.  Arthur  Filers,  2522  Thayer  Street,  Evanston,  Ill.,  wants  infor¬ 
mation  on  James  Lambert,  bom  1745,  who  died  in  DeKalb  County, 
Ga.,  about  1804.  He  is  listed  as  a  Revolutionary  soldier  of  Georgia 
with  the  rank  of  Captain. 
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Alvin  Y.  Bethard,  Box  134,  Dry  Prong,  La.,  wants  information  on 
the  Thomby  family  of  Georgia  who  were  related  to  President  James 
Buchanan. 

Miss  E.  M.  Wescott,  1722  N  Street,  N.W^  Washington  6,  D. 
would  like  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  father  of  James  Head,  his  birth 
date  and  place  of  birth.  James  Head  was  bom  i76(?),  probably  in 
Virginia;  he  married  on  Feb.  14,  1795,  Margaret  Roberts,  daughter  of 
William  Roberts,  in  Oglethorpe  County,  Ga.  He  died  in  Carroll  Coun¬ 
ty,  April  23,  1848  and  she  died  in  Carroll  County,  June  i,  1852.  They 
were  listed  in  the  third  district  of  Carroll  County. 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 

Andrew  Johnson  and  Reconstruction.  By  Eric  L.  McKitrick.  (Chi¬ 
cago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  i960.  Pp.  534,  $8.50). 

This  book  is  an  exceedingly  detailed,  thoroughly  documented— 
and  highly  controversial— account  of  the  development  of  a  policy  for 
reconstructing  the  South  during  the  twenty-two  months  between  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  passage  of  the  First  Reconstruction  Act 
in  March,  1867.  An  introductory  chapter  reopens  many  questions 
about  Andrew  Johnson’s  personality  and  his  actions  in  the  crisis 
of  1866,  questions  which  most  historians  had  considered  settled  since 
the  appearance  around  1930  of  Howard  K.  Beale’s  The  Critical  Year, 
George  F.  Milton’s  The  Age  of  Hate,  and  the  biographies  of  Johnson 
by  Lloyd  Paul  Str\'ker  and  Robert  W.  Winston.  The  final  chapter 
is  an  “aftenhought”  on  the  effort  to  impeach  the  President,  interpret¬ 
ing  the  actions  of  Congress  as  a  great  psychological  “blow  off.”  The 
point  of  view  of  McKitrick,  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Rutgers, 
is  stated  very  clearly  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter.  “How  Andrew 
Johnson  threw  away  his  own  power  both  as  President  and  as  party 
leader,  how  he  assisted  materially,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  blocking 
the  reconciliation  of  North  and  South,  and  what  his  behavior  did 
toward  disrupting  the  political  life  of  an  entire  nation  will  form  the 
subject  of  this  book.” 

Tlie  author  supports  his  thesis  by  painting  a  well-written  and  in¬ 
cisive  pictire  in  words  of  Andrew  Johnson  as  an  “outsider”  whose 
stubbornness  and  sense  of  his  own  rectitude  destroyed  all  hopes  of 
compromise  with  a  Congress  that  grew  ever  more  radical  because 
the  President  refused  to  yield  an  inch.  Although  McKitrick  does  not 
explicitly  applaud  the  Radicals,  he  reverses  the  process  of  “damning 
by  faint  praise”  and,  in  effect,  praises  the  actions  of  Congress  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  damn  them.  His  basic  assumption  is  that  Congress  was  on  the 
side  of  right,  and  his  heroes  are  the  initially  moderate  Republican 
members  of  Congress,  particularly  William  Pitt  Fessenden. 

Before  McKitrick  could  firmly  establish  his  argument  he  had  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  generally  accepted  interpretations  of  his 
period.  In  questioning  some  of  them  he  is  particular! v'  critical  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beale’s  discussion  of  economic  issues  in  the  Congressional  cam¬ 
paign  of  1866,  and  of  the  idea  that  Congress  designed  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  in  such  terms  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  South  and 
thereby  give  an  excuse  for  a  more  extreme  program  of  reconstruction. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  the  author’s  acceptance 
of  evidence  which  has  not  been  given  much  weight  by  most  recent 
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historians,  and,  in  the  opposite  direction,  an  attack  on  materials  which 
have  usually  been  considered  reliable.  For  example,  McKitrick  puts 
considerable  stock  in  letters  from  “persecuted”  Southern  Unionists  to 
Johnson’s  economic  opponents  in  Congress,  while  he  remarks  in  his 
bibliography  that  the  traditional  reliance  on  Gideon  Welles’  Diary 
“has  been  misplaced.”  The  reader  is  presented  with  a  clear  case  of 
selecting  and  interpreting  previously  used  evidence  to  support  a 
thesis  which  carries  us  back  to  the  story'  of  Reconstruction  as  James 
Ford  Rhodes  told  it  over  seventy  years  ago. 

Indeed,  one  flaw  in  an  otherwise  commendable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Reconstruction  period  is  that  McKitrick,  like  Rhodes, 
failed  to  understand  the  mind  of  the  more  conservative  Southerners, 
probably  because  he  relied  primarily  on  Northern  evidence  and  upon 
the  views  of  the  most  disgruntled  individuals  in  the  South.  Another 
serious  flaw,  and  one  which  weakens  the  author’s  thesis  almost  to  the 
point  of  collapse,  is  the  way  in  which  he  uses  the  word  “compromise.” 
McKitrick  says  again  and  again  that  if  Johnson  had  compromised, 
the  fight  with  the  Radicals  would  have  ended  much  sooner  than  it  did 
and  the  South  would  have  been  allowed  to  return  to  the  Union;  but 
what  the  author  calls  compromise,  Andrew  Johnson  would  have  called 
surrender,  and  the  reader  is  never  quite  assured  that  if  Johnson  had 
yielded.  Congress  would  not  have  followed  the  same  course  it  did. 

Richard  L.  Zuber 

The  Citadel 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  Scourge  of  the  South.  By  Fawn  M.  Brodie. 
(New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1959.  Pp.  448.  Illustrations. 
S7-50)- 

When  one  seeks  to  understand  why  Fawn  Brodie  chose  to  add 
another  biography  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  to  an  already  impressive  list 
of  books  about  this  extremely  controversial  political  figure  he  finds 
the  answer  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Brodie  has  discovered 
new  sources  as  in  the  timeliness  of  her  subject.  Present-day  reformers 
will  delight  in  this  well-written  psychological  study  of  the  “Father 
of  Reconstruction”— the  early  champion  of  racial  equality;  while  con¬ 
servative  Southerners  will  find  more  evidence  to  confirm  their  opinion 
that  this  “Scourge  of  the  South”  was,  in  the  words  of  Lloyd  Strv'ker, 
a  “horrible  old  man  .  .  .  craftily  preparing  to  strangle  the  bleeding, 
broken  body  of  the  South.  ...”  ()n  Mrs.  Brodie’s  balance  sheet, 
Thaddeus  Stevens  was  fanatical  in  the  pursuit  of  principle,  that  “no 
one  can  denv',”  but  she  says  “he  was  fanatical  for  free  schools  and  uni- 
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versal  suffrage  at  a  time  when  opposition  fanatics  stood  for  caste  and 
ignorance.” 

In  answer  to  the  Beard-Beale  economic  interpretation  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  author  warns  that  “it  is  dangerous  to  generalize  about  any 
economic  group  in  America.”  She  finds  it  “paracularly  hazardous 
to  imply  that  a  lust  for  economic  power  was  the  dominating  motive 
in  the  life  of  Thaddeus  Stevens.”  In  Mrs.  Brodie’s  opinion  the  supreme 
desire  of  this  Radical  was  to  place  the  Negro  on  political,  economic, 
and  social  equality  with  the  white  man.  Of  course,  to  the  white  man 
of  that  day  such  equality  meant  the  loss  of  his  dignity,  as  it  does 
to  many  conservatives  today.  But  she  defends  Stevens  by  saying  he 
did  not  believe  Southern  dignity  depended  upon  the  degregation  of 
the  Negro. 

The  timeliness  of  the  subject  is  not  confined  to  the  question  .of 
racial  equality.  In  this  day  of  consolidation  of  federal  power  Stevens’ 
vigorous  efforts  to  firmly  establish  the  Hamiltonian  principle  of  na¬ 
tionalism  becomes  significant.  Mrs.  Brodie  thinks  Stevens’  attack  on 
Johnson  was  not  “an  attack  on  executive  power  as  such,”  but  rather 
an  attack  on  a  man  he  hated  as  a  betrayer  of  principle. 

This  reviewer  thinks  Mrs.  Brodie  could  have  portrayed  the  man 
as  less  vindictive  and  more  statesmanlike  if  she  had  given  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  constructive  work,  as  in  the  field  of  education.  More  space 
is  devoted  to  rumors  of  his  crossing  the  color  line  in  youth  and  to 
Lvdia  Smith,  his  negro  housekeeper— a  whole  chapter— than  to  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  public  schools  in  his  own  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  club  foot  and  an  alleged  Negro  mistress  are  exceedingly  important 
factors  in  psycho-analyzing  the  man,  but,  perhaps,  should  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  place  of  less  imponance  than  the  author  gives  them. 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

An  Errand  of  Mercy.  The  Evangelical  United  Front,  1790-1837. 
By  Charles  I.  Foster.  (Qiapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  i960.  Pp.  xii,  320.  $6.50). 

In  this  book  Professor  Foster  surveys  and  analyzes  with  great  skill 
the  many  agencies  designed  to  counter  in  England  and  the  United 
States  the  anti-Christian  features  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  Enlight- 
ment  in  Europe.  A  powerful,  conservative  reaction  beginning  about 
1790  was  spearheaded  by  well  organized  societies,  many  of  which 
were  not  affiliated  with  any  church.  These  societies  were  largely 
controlled  by  the  Evangelicals  who  were  in  an  excellent  position  with- 
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in  the  Church  and  at  the  same  time  were  sympathetic  with  dissenters 
like  the  Methodists. 

The  Evangelical  machinery  was  organized  in  a  highly  complex 
manner  to  w  age  ideological  war  in  Europe  and  in  the  Western  World. 
By  the  time  the  movement  had  spread  to  the  United  States  there  were 
fourteen  important  benevolent  societies,  only  four  of  which  were 
under  denominational  control.  Later  the  societies  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  a  considerable  number  to  be  concerned  with  the 
various  fields  of  education,  foreign  and  home  missions,  Bible  and  tract 
distribution,  and  colonization.  The  combined  efforts  of  the  societies 
formed  a  united  front,  the  object  of  which  was  the  revitalization  of 
Protestantism  and  a  sweeping  conversion  to  the  Evangelical  faith. 
By  1834  the  movement  had  gained  a  deep  foothold  in  America  and 
flourished  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  organizers.  The  American  Sunday 
School  Union  alone  had  more  than  one  hundred  agents  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

In  the  midst  of  heady  success  the  movement  collapsed  in  the  late 
1830’s.  Success  had  sown  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  strife.  The  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  front  had  simply  extended  so  far  that  the  overall 
organization  could  not  longer  contain  the  varied  efforts.  An  excellent 
example  is  found  in  the  attempt  made  by  the  Sunday  School  Union 
to  control  elementary  education  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
At  first  the  denominations  gained  much  in  the  non-competitive  work 
of  the  total  scheme.  Then  reeling  with  success,  churches  withdrew 
from  the  united  front  and  adopted  procedures  that  led  to  sectarian 
difficulties.  Several  churches  were  divided  by  the  slavery  issue  and 
suffered  from  the  civil  war  within  themselves.  Despite  its  sudden 
collapse,  the  united  front  had  realized  its  major  objective.  It  had 
provided  the  necessary  offensive  against  the  prevailing  radicalism  and 
supplied  America  with  a  conservative  ideology. 

This  is  a  first  rate  book  on  a  subject  that  has  long  deserved  atten¬ 
tion.  Thirty-two  pages  of  bibliography  indicate  that  the  author  exam¬ 
ined  literally  everything  that  would  contribute  to  an  understanding 
of  the  movement.  He  has  digested  and  summarized  the  enormous  body 
of  material  in  a  superb  manner.  The  book  bears  marked  evidence  of 
skilled  and  devoted  researching,  of  clear  and  concise  writing,  and  of 
balanced  appraising.  This  period  of  history  has  had  another  facet 
explored  and  explained  well.  The  reviewer  prefers  the  sub-title  The 
Evangelical  United  Front  to  the  title  which  fails  to  convey  adequate 
significance. 

Walter  B.  Posey 

Agnes  Scott  College 
and 

Emory  University 
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Hancock  the  Superb.  By  Glenn  Tucker.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  i960.  Pp.  368.  Maps,  illustrations.  $5.00). 

Among  the  long  list  of  generals  who  led  Federal  armies  from  one 
disaster  to  another  were  several  subordinates  with  outstanding  ability 
and  great  patience  reinforced,  perhaps,  by  a  deep  love  of  country. 
Certainly  “Pap”  Thomas,  “Uncle  John”  Sedgwick  and  James  Mc¬ 
Pherson  contributed  much  on  the  second  level  of  command  to  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  Union.  But  if  one  lieutenant  made  a  more 
lasting  impact  on  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War,  that  man  was  Major 
General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  commander  of  the  famed  Second 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  sobriquet  “Hancock  the  Superb,”  which  McClellan  bestowed 
upon  him,  was  echoed  by  every  successive  leader  of  the  Eastern  army— 
as  well  it  should  have  been.  For  few  men  of  less  than  army  command 
status  did  so  much  of  such  consequence  to  the  war  effort.  From  his 
gallant  victory  in  the  rain-soaked  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Hancock 
blossomed  into  a  general  booming  voice,  unreproachable  leadership 
and  unquestioned  dependability.  He  directed  the  repulse  of  Pickett’s 
15,000  troops  at  Gettysburg;  he  led  the  Federal  breakthrough  at  “The 
Salient”  that  foggy  dawn  at  Spotsylvania;  he  commanded  the  bloody 
and  ill-fated  assault  at  Cold  Harbor  which,  even  though  repulsed, 
was  delivered  with  such  tenacity  as  to  earn  him  admiration  even  from 
Confederates.  In  short,  he  possessed  much  of  Longstreet’s  defensive 
mettle  and  Jackson’s  offensive  pugnacity. 

Yet,  in  the  aftermath  of  war,  when  the  South  was  shackled  by  the 
chains  of  martial  law,  Hancock  was  one  of  the  few  military  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  displayed  enough  justice  and  compassion  to  win  the 
respect  of  the  people  he  ruled.  That  he  was  chosen  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  president  in  1880  is  proof  enough  for  the  esteem  and 
popularity  in  which  a  grateful  nation  held  him. 

Hancock  is  an  exciting  figure,  and  one  whose  very  career  demands 
a  first-rate  biography.  Glenn  Tucker  has  achieved  that  end  with  this 
new  study.  Many  illustrations  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  subject; 
lucid  maps  facilitate  an  understanding  of  his  campaigns.  But  more 
than  that,  Mr.  Tucker  has  vividly  re-created  this  dashing  commander 
and  has  captured  the  traits  that  endeared  him  to  private  and  general 
alike. 

The  saga  of  the  i86o’s,  just  as  the  career  of  Winfield  Hancock, 
was  a  period  of  bravety,  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty.  On  the  eve 
of  the  centennial  of  that  memorable  war,  Americans  of  both  North 
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and  South  can  justly  be  proud  of  such  men  as  he  who  helped  guide 
this  nation  through  her  critical  hour  of  development. 

James  I.  Robertson,  Jr. 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Confederate  Receipt  Book.  A  Compilation  of  Over  One  Hundred 
Receipts,  Adapted  to  the  Times.  Introduction  by  E.  Merton  Coulter. 

(Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  i960.  Pp.  38.  $2.50). 

This  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  only  receipt  book  known  to  have 
been  published  in  the  Confederacy.  The  original  was  compiled  and 
printed  in  1863  by  the  well-known  Richmond  publishers.  West  & 
Johnson;  and  only  five  copies  are  known  to  have  survived.  Dr.  Coulter 
has  written  an  interesting  introduction,  and  the  University  of  Georgia 
Press  has  given  to  the  whole  a  binding  much  handsomer  and  more 
endurable  than  the  wall-paper  cover  of  the  original. 

The  dictionaries  say  that  the  word  “receipt”  has  traditionally  had 
a  broader  meaning  than  “recipe”  (the  latter  generally  means  formulas 
for  dishes  in  cookery  only).  Consequently,  readers  of  this  little  book 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  “culinary  receipts”  occupy  less  than 
half  of  it.  These  are  mainly  make-shift  substitutes  for  the  ante-bellum 
ways  of  making  yeast,  breads,  pies,  and  puddings;  for  sugar  was  scarce 
in  the  Confederacy,  and  the  little  wheat  flour  that  was  available  was 
usually  sent  to  the  armies.  More  than  half  of  the  book  deals  with  such 
practical  problems  as  the  making  of  soap  and  candles,  preserving  meat 
without  salt,  making  ink,  removing  grease  from  cloth  and  books, 
making  wicks  for  lamps,  giving  an  old  dress  a  new  look,  making 
“old  silk  look  as  well  as  new,”  and  providing  relief  from  a  variety  of 
ills  (such  as  dysentery,  asthma,  chills,  bums,  toothache,  and  “camp 
itch”). 

In  short,  this  reprint  has  historic  value.  It  is  not  likely  to  provide 
many  hints  for  the  hostess  of  i960  who  may  be  looking  for  new  dishes 
for  a  dinner  party— or  any  new  ideas  for  her  husband  who,  like  the 
Confederate  soldier,  may  have  learned  how  to  scorch  and  smoke  meat 
in  “outdoor  cookouts.” 

James  Z.  Rabun 

Emory  University 

Prospects  of  a  Golden  Age.  By  John  Dos  Passos.  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1959.  Pp.  xvi,  271.  Illustrations.  $7.50). 

“The  bold  creative  age  that  shaped  America— its  fiery  issues,  im¬ 
passioned  events  and  brilliant  men,”  is  the  dust  jacket’s  one  sentence 
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review.  It  is  a  good  review.  The  book  tells  the  story  of  the  “bold 
creative  age”  around  the  lives  of  the  “young”  leaders  in  Revolutionary 

'  America.  Some  of  the  men  are  discussed  in  their  maturity,  but  more 

typical  is  the  treatment  of  men  in  their  youth— Washington  as  sur¬ 
veyor  and  soldier  or  Jefferson  philosophising  about  the  rights  of  man. 

Jefferson  gets  far  more  space  than  any  other  person  because  he  so 
well  illustrates  the  diversity  of  intellectual  pursuits  and  the  high  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  period.  One  goes  with  him  to  Williamsburg  when  he  is 
entranced  by  the  intellectual  stimulus  of  William  Small,  Governor 
Fauquier,  and  George  Wythe.  Before  the  young  graduate  can  settle 
down  to  the  practice  of  law  and  founding  a  home  and  family,  he  is 
called  to  Philadelphia  and  writes  the  immortal  Declaration.  Next  he 
goes  to  Paris  where  Eurof)e  opened  new  and  wide  vistas  to  an  in¬ 
quiring  mind.  As  president  the  “young”  Jefferson  vicariously  ex¬ 
plores  with  Lewis  and  Clark,  something  he  had  long  wished  to  do 
personally.  Jefferson’s  interest  in  architecture  is  illustrated  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  .Monticello  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Finally  the  young  intellect 
in  his  physical  old  age  plans  for  and  builds  the  University  of  Virginia, 
his  great  living  monument. 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Adams  get  much  the  same  sort  of  treat¬ 
ment.  While  Washington  receives  considerable  space,  he  is  not  the 

*  type  man  the  author  is  really  concerned  with— men  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  intellectual  development  as  well  as  more  prosaic  things. 

The  individuals  discussed  are  usually  grouped  by  their  occupations. 

•  Thus  there  are  chapters  on  surveyors,  sailors,  painters,  lawyers,  pen 
and  press,  travelers  and  explorers,  craftsmen  and  mechanics,  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  chapter  on  painters  is  especially  interesting  and  well  done; 
this  reviewer  wishes  that  more  had  been  done  with  architecture  and 
town  planning. 

The  author  belongs  to  the  patriotic  school  of  historians.  Never 
is  there  a  suggestion  that  all  Americans  might  not  have  been  as  noble 
as  Joel  Barlow  who  secured  the  release  of  the  United  States  seamen 
held  in  slavery  in  Algiers  by  giving  himself  as  security  until  the 
ransom  money  could  be  paid.  All  the  events  of  the  book  end  as  hap¬ 
pily  as  when  the  money  finally  arrives  and  Barlow  was  free  to  come 
“home”  to  a  city  he  had  never  seen,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Historians  can  find  little  to  quarrel  w’ith  in  the  way  that  the  author 
has  used  his  facts.  But  in  his  high  selectivity  he  has  distorted  Revolu¬ 
tionary  America  to  make  it  appear  much  more  golden  than  it  really 
was. 


Kenneth  Coleman 
University  of  Georgia 
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America  at  Mid-Century.  The  Truman  Administration.  The  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration.  By  William  Frank  Zamow.  (Cleveland,  Ohio: 
Howard  Allen,  Inc,,  1959.  Pp.  x,  138;  iv,  151.  Map.  $2.90). 

Teachers  of  contemporary  history  are  constantly  reminded  by  the 
blank  between  the  last  chapter  of  their  text  books  and  the  last  headline 
of  their  newspapers  that  their  subject  is  living  and  growing.  Professor 
Zomow  of  Kent  State  University  seeks  in  this  volume  America  at 
Mid-Century  to  develop  a  method  of  keeping  up  with  yesterday. 
This  paperback  volume  combines  two  books,  one  on  the  Truman 
and  one  on  the  Eisenhower  Administration.  The  second  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  a  separate  volume.  It  is  Zomow’s  plan  to  continue  his 
work  from  this  point  forward  providing  a  frequently  revised  and 
inexpensive  supplement  to  up-date  the  comprehensive  text  books  on 
American  history  now  in  use.  Also  the  130  pages  given  to  each  of 
the  last  two  presidential  administrations  allows  for  a  much  more  com¬ 
plete  treatment  than  is  found  in  even  the  most  detailed  two-volume 
surveys. 

In  so  recent  an  area  of  historv'  judgments  are  subject  to  sw’ift 
revision.  In  this  connection  the  book’s  usefulness  would  be  greatly 
increased  bv  footnotes  and  an  extensive  rather  than  brief  bibliography. 
Professor  Zomow  has  walked  boldly  into  an  area  where  many  his¬ 
torians  fear  to  tread  and  in  so  doing  has  performed  a  real  service  for 
the  teacher. 

J.  Chalmers  Vinson 
University  of  Georf^a 

George  Washington's  Navy.  Being  an  Account  of  his  Excellency's 
Fleet  in  New  England  Waters.  By  William  Bell  Clark.  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  i960.  Pp.  xii,  275.  Frontispiece, 
illustrations.  $5.00). 

Scarcely'  had  the  smoke  from  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  settled  and 
the  command  of  the  American  forces  around  Boston  passed  to  George 
Washington,  when  the  crafty  New  Englanders  began  the  long  and 
heroic  struggle  with  the  enemy'  on  the  high  seas.  At  first  these  feeble 
efforts  were  merely  to  plague  the  British  by  interfering  with  lines 
of  communication  and  to  try'  to  make  one  major  capture  to  bolster 
morale  on  the  American  side.  The  story'  of  naval  warfare  in  the 
Revolution  is  far  more  than  just  the  exploits  of  John  Paul  Jones, 
James  Barry,  and  a  handful  on  intrepid  commanders.  In  order  to 
remedy  what  he  Considers  a  serious  gap  in  the  understanding  of  the 
genesis  of  the  Revolutionary  navy,  William  Bell  Clark,  honorory 
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President  General  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  a  leading  au¬ 
thority  on  naval  warfare,  has  written  George  Washington's  Navy, 
covering  the  activities  of  the  New  England  vessels  during  the  first 
two  years  of  hostilities.  This  book  joins  his  earlier  ones,  Ben  Franklin's 
Privateers,  The  First  Saratoga,  and  Captain  Dauntless.  All  of  Clark’s 
books  have  been  widely  acclaimed  as  important  contributions  to  in¬ 
creased  understanding  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  efforts  of  Captain  Broughton  of  the  Hannah  to  become  the 
first  American  privateersman  to  capture  a  British  prize  went  for 
naught  although  the  citizens  of  Beverly  witnessed  a  shipwreck,  a 
full-scale  cannonading,  and  an  escape  under  cover  of  nightfall.  In 
spite  of  early  failures  the  little  fleet  of  armed  schooners  did  succeed 
in  capturing  vital  supplies  off  Boston  destined  for  the  British  garrison 
and  the  Tories.  At  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the 
British,  there  were  five  schooners  in  the  tiny  navy  whose  small 
tonnage  made  no  match  for  the  larger  enemy  vessels.  Eventually 
Washington  found  it  impossible  to  manage  the  little  fleet  himself 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  Congress  and  the  Marine  Committee.  In 
time  a  Continental  agent,  John  Bradford,  was  appointed  to  try  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  the  confusion  of  privately  owned  privateers 
doing  pretU’  much  as  they  pleased.  Thus  in  a  sense  an  end  was 
brought  to  the  era  of  the  “rascally  privateersmen,”  as  the  general 
had  earlier  called  the  owners  of  these  little  craft. 

Utilizing  the  well  known  sources  and  also  manuscript  materials  in 
various  New  England  repositories,  Clark  has  written  a  highly  enter¬ 
taining  account  of  a  phase  of  the  Revolution  little  known  to  most 
readers.  He  has  given  credit  when  it  was  due  to  the  seafaring  men 
of  the  New  England  coastal  towns  who  went  out  to  fight  the  enemy 
often  under  serious  handicaps.  Appendix  B  comprises  a  listing  of  enemy 
prizes  taken  by  these  vessels  in  Washington’s  New  England  navy  from 
September,  1775  through  October,  1777,  totaling  55;  one,  the  ship 
Concord,  being  of  800  tons.  There  is  a  short  but  useful  commentary 
on  the  sources  employed  in  writing  the  book,  and  several  photographs 
and  woodcut  reproductions  add  to  the  utility  of  this  little  book. 

Richard  K.  Murdoch 

University  of  Georgia 

They  Were  There.  The  Civil  War  in  Action,  as  Seen  by  its  Combat 
Artists.  By  Philip  Van  Doren  Stem.  (New  York:  Crown  Publishers, 
Inc.,  1959.  Pp.  168.  $7.50). 

No  war  before  the  American  Civil  War  had  been  as  profusely  and  as 
well  illustrated.  The  camera  had  by  this  time  come  into  use,  though 
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it  was  so  cumbersome  that  it  could  be  used  little  for  battlefield  scenes, 
and  was,  of  course,  of  little  value  in  depicting  action.  The  result  was 
that  it  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  still  scenes. 

But  there  were  plentv'  of  artists  who  sharpened  their  pencils  for 
sketches  or  prepared  their  materials  for  oils  and  watercolors.  The 
number  of  those  who  sketched  scenes  was  great  but  they  are  today 
unknown  by  name,  though  a  considerable  number  of  their  sketches 
have  come  down  to  the  present.  Those  who  were  professional  artists 
or  were  on  the  road  to  becoming  such  are  better  knowm,  and  at  least 
nvo,  Winslow  Homer,  and  Thomas  Nast,  became  famous  after  the 
war.  Others  were  two  brothers  Alfred  R.  and  William  Waud,  Edwin 
Forbes,  the  Englishman  Frank  Vizetelly,  the  German-bom  John 
Adalbert  Volck  (“V.  Blada”),  and  Conrad  Wise  Chapman.  The  last 
three  were  Confederate  sympathizers.  A  great  many  of  the  Civil  War 
woodcut  illustrations  which  appeared  in  Harpers  Weekly  and  in 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Nev;spaper  were  transfered  to  wood  blocks 
from  sketches  made  on  the  battlefields,  and  when  this  had  been  done, 
in  most  cases  the  sketches  were  destroyed  as  worthless.  Some  of  these, 
however,  were  saved  and  have  been  preserved  in  various  depositories. 

The  author  of  this  book,  the  collector  of  the  illustrations  that  appear 
in  it  (more  than  200),  has  identified  them  (though  not  always  the 
artist)  and  described  them  in  sufficient  detail.  Also  he  has  written 
an  Introduction  and  a  section  entitled  “The  Civil  War  Artists.” 
Eighteen  of  the  illustrations  are  in  color,  and  the  reproduction  of  all 
of  them  (colors  as  well  as  black-and-whites)  is  done  in  an  excellent 
fashion.  Since  many  of  the  illustrations  have  never  before  been  pub¬ 
lished,  this  book  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Civil 
War. 

The  Siege  of  St.  Augustine  in  1702.  By  Charles  W.  Amade.  (Gaines¬ 
ville;  Published  in  cooperation  with  the  St.  Augustine  Historical  So- 
cieU'  bv  University  of  Florida  Press,  1959.  Pp.  x,  68.  Frontispiece, 
illustrations,  maps.  Paperbound  $1.00). 

This  is  a  scholarly  brochure,  easy  to  read,  and  attractively  published. 
It  is  a  close-up  view  of  the  siege  of  St.  Augustine  in  1702  by  Governor 
James  Moore’s  South  Carolina  troops,  variously  estimated,  but  prob¬ 
ably  about  a  thousand  South  Carolinians  and  Indians.  The  author 
has  written  his  account  largely  from  the  Spanish  sources,  which  con¬ 
sist  of  more  than  1,400  documents  (“folios”),  which  are  located  in  the 
Stetson  Collection  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Moore  approached  St.  Augustine  by  land  and  water  and  soon 
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occupied  the  town.  The  small  Spanish  force  stationed  there  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  surrounding  region  retreated  into 
the  great  stone  fort,  which  had  been  completed  only  a  few  years 
earlier.  Moore  laid  siege  to  the  fort  and  sent  to  Jamaica  for  bombs 
to  demolish  it.  Later  when  two  (or  four)  large  Spanish  warships  ap¬ 
peared  off  the  bar,  Moore,  after  burning  that  part  of  the  town  which 
the  Spanish  had  not  already  destroyed  before  retreating  into  the  fort, 
raised  the  siege  and  returned  to  Qiarleston. 
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